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FICTION, FACT, SCIENCE, ART AND POETRY 
A SPLENDID ARRAY TO SUIT ALL TASTES 


Price 15 Cents 

















So LTBI Prepare 
. re For Expected Motherhood By 
Insuring Health to Mother and Baby 


As maternity approaches how great is the anxiety of the expectant mother. At 
what other time is it so important that her strength should radiate with the 


superb vitality of perfect womanhood? Called upon to bear a double burden, 
nourishing and strengthening food must be provided in plenty. And then 
there comes the time of suffering, the dread and realism of which can 
be greatly lessened if the way is steadily prepared by the liberal use of 


? i?) 7] . 
The Best Tonic 
This rich wholesome food, combining the nutritive and tonic properties of 
malt and hops, is quickly assimilated by the system. It gives strength to the 
muscles, revitalizes the blood, and furnishes nourishment in 
abundance for the growing child. At the same time it calms 


the nerves, induces sweet, refreshing sleep for mother and 
babe and assures strength, vigor and health to both. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, 

is welcomed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, con- 

quers dyspepsia, strengthens the weak, builds up the over- 

worked, helps the anaemic, feeds the nerves, assists nursing 
mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists — Insist Upon It Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture, ‘Baby's First Adventure,"’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT, 32 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Tiffany & Co. call attention to the wide scope of their business and to 
the variety of their stock, as indicated in the following departments: 


DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: Notable 
stock of mounted and unmounted stones ; Ori- 
ental and American pearls, etc. 


DIAMOND RESETTING: Old -family jewels re- 
set; pearl necklaces enlarged and improved by 
richer pearls; exchange allowance made for old 
stones and pearls 


JEWELRY : Rings, brooches, bracelets, bangles, 
necklaces, hair ornaments, waistcoat buttons, 
sleeve links, scarf pins, stick pins, watch pins, 
hat pins, collar pins, earrings, etc. 


WATCHES AND CHAINS: Plain gold watches, 
split second and repeaters, for men; plain gold, 
enameled, and diamond mounted watches for 
ladies. Plain and complicated -watches repaired 
on the premises. Plain and jeweled watch chains, 
fobs, watch pins, etc. 


GEMS AND MINERALS: Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz, kunzite, chrysoprase, turquoise matrix; 
collections of amber, coral and jade beads; also 
richly carved objects of rock crystal, lapis-lazuli 
and nephrite 

FAVRILE GLASS AND METAL WARE: Vases 
bowls, wine glasses, cups, candlesticks, compo- 
tiers, decanters, cabinet pieces, ete. 


FANCY GOODS : Imported novelties, French en- 
amels, miniatures, ivory carvings, gold mesh bags 
with precious stones, cigar and cigarette cases, 
match boxes, card cases of gold, silver and 
leather ; library articles, desk sets, game boxes, 
boot pulls, etc. 

OPERA GLASSES: Opera, field and marine glass- 
es; lorgnettes of gold, silver, shell and pearl; 
barometers, themometers, compasses, etc. 
TOILET ARTICLES: Gold, silver, ivory, shell, 
and fancy wood toilet articles ; manicure sets etc. 
POCKET CUTLERY AND RAZORS: Gold and 
silver pen-knives, Swedish razors, scissors, safety 
razor sets, cigar cutters, cigar box openers, etc. 
FANS: Rich modern and antique lace and paint- 
ed fans with pearl, shell and ivory sticks. All 
kinds of fans repaired 

SILVERWARE: Complete dinner and tea ser- 
vices , chests of forks and spoons, presentation 
pieces, loving cups, etc. Silverware cleaned. and 
repaired 

UMBRELLAS, CANES AND WHIPS: Parasols, 


umbrellas, canes, whips and riding crops, mount- 
ed in gold and silver, some with enamel, others 
set with jewels; gold and silver spurs, stirrups, 
etc. 


BRONZES AND MARBLES: Statuettes, busts, 
animals, groups, etc. by noted European and Am- 
erican sculptors ; memorial tablets, etc. 


LEATHER GOODS: Automobile, shopping and 
traveling bags, suit cases, portfolios, portemon- 
naies, card cases, blotters, belts, etc. 


CLOCKS: Hall clocks in woods to harmonize 
with house decorations; bronze and marble 
clock sets; mantle, night, automobile, and 
traveling clocks. All kinds of clocks repaired 


STATIONERY: Invitations to weddings and 
other social occasions and public ceremonies; 
marriage announcements, visiting cards, station- 
ery for professional and commercial purposes ; 
dies engraved for ciphers, monograms, residen- 
ces, yachts and heraldic devices 


SILVER PLATED-WARE: Candelabra, salvers, 
dinner and tea services, forks, spoons, etc. 


FAVRILE LAMPS AND ELECTROLIERS: Fav- 
rile glass and metal lamps for library, desk, 
piano or hall; large hanging shades, for dining 
room; candlesticks, ‘etc. 


TABLE CUTLERY: Breakfast, dinner and tea 
knives; carvers, game shears, etc. 


POTTERY AND GLASS: Examples of the latest 
products of European and American potteries ; 
notable collection of plates, cut glass; complete 
dinner services, etc. 


SAFE DEPOSIT: Unequalled facilities for the 
storage of silverware, jewelry, laces, and art ob- 
jects Steel vault with boxes for securities and 
other valuables 


REPAIRS: Jewelry, silverware, bric-a-brac, china, 
glassware, watches, clocks, music boxes, bronzes, 
marbles, ivories, fans, enamels and art objects 
of every description repaired 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT : Correspondence 
Solicited. Cuts, photographs or careful descrip- 
tions sent upon request. Goods on approval to 
patrons or to those who will make themselves 
known by satisfactory references. Tiffany & Co. 
1908 Blue Book, no illustrations, 666 pages, 
upon application g 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street New York 
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7 THE FAVORITE OF FASHION \ 
BON TON 


CORSETS 


If BON TON corsets were 
merely made excellently, by 
skilled work-people, of the finest 
materials, they would not be so 
important to the woman who 


desires the best. 


But BON TON corsets 
are based on the very latest 
ideas of modern corsetry. 
They form the correct foun- 
dation for the modish gowns. 
They create the long, flowing, 
lithe lines---the fashionable 
new figure so much in vogue. 

The inimitable style and 
grace of BON TON corsets, 
which have invanably marked | 
them as perfect in design, material 
and finish, are notably expressed 

— in the superb new models. 

The distinctive features of the new BON TON models are 
the long, flat front and hips, long, shapely back, and varying 
heights of bust suited to every type of figure. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE $3 ro $10 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE BON TON 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET Co. 
4 WORCESTER +#£NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


MAKERS ALSO OF 
ar WORCESTER CORSETS $1 to 
aaninn.eeeeeen 
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CARTER oo Car 


PATENTED 



















Trade ‘Mark 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ECONOMICAL POWERFUL’ SPEEDY 






















The Carter Twin-Engine Car 
marks th2 highest attainment 
in motor. car construction. 
The Twin-engine principle is 
adopted by the Navy Departments 
of the World, and endorsed by 
the leading scientific publications of tne 
land. 


‘‘The advantages of twin-engines have 
long been recognized for marine service,and the 
safeguard against absolute breakdown whicha 
division of power insures is as valuable on an 
automobile as on a steamship.’’—Scientific 
American. 

ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 


POWER and SPEED are the merits found in all CARTER 
TWIN-ENGINE CARS. 


Catalogue forwarded on request 


CARTER MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


409-410 MUNSEY BUILDING 
Detroit., Mich. Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL AGENT-- 
JNO. R. AVIS, 1426 Howard St., San Francisco, California 
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' Investment, Opportunity Offered | 


The Carter Motor Car Corporation of Washington, D.C. and Detroit, Michigan, 
owners of the valuable patents of the famous Carter Twin Engine Car, offers for 
early subscription 20,000 shares of stock at $2 per share, for the purpose of com- 
pleting two adjoining factory buildings at Hyattsville, Md. 





| 
= 
“ 





View. Showing first building of Carter Motor Car Corporation factory at Hyattsville, Md., just com- 
pleted. 


SPECIAL. 

Mr. H. O. Carter, inventor of the Carter Twin-Engine Car and owner of one 
eighth interest in this company makes an additional offer of 60,000 shares of his 
stock gratis to immediate purchasers of the 20,000 shares of the company stock 
mentioned above in order to secure at once additional funds to immediately complete 
the factory at Hyattsville, Md., and place the company on a good dividend paying 
basis at an early date. 


Notice. There are only 20,000 shares offered for subscription and when this 
amount is subscribed stock will advance to $5.00 per share and upon the completion 
of the factory stock will be withdrawn from the market. Fill out the coupon here- 
with and forward to us by early mail and we will?give you full information so that 
you may share in this great offer. Address 


Carter Motor Car Corporation, 
Suite 409-410 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


At the time of this publication going to press, but a limited 


SPECIAL amount of this stock is available for public subscription so 


forward your subscription for stock by early mail to the 
above address or to our local representative. 
LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 








= JNO. R: AVIS, 1426 HOWARD ST., San Francisco, California. oo 
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Of ‘Particular Interest to Californians 


THE SHELL BOOK 


BY JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


Author of *‘THE TREE “BOOK,” Etc. 





THIS IS THE FIRST POPULAR BOOK ON SHELLS, AUTHORITATIVE, BUT WITH 
FEW TECHNICAL TERMS. THE AUTHOR, MISS ROGERS, DEVOTED A YEAR OR 
MORE TO STUDYING THE SHELLS OF THE CALIFORNIA COAST, IN ADDITION TO 
SEVERAL YEARS OF EXTENSIVE STUDIES IN ALL THE GREAT MUSEUMS, AS WELL 
AS ON THE COASTS AND INLAND WATERS OF THIS COUNTRY. HER BOOK HAS 
THAT FRESHNESS, ENTHUSIASM, ACCURACY AND INTEREST WHICH COME ONLY 
FROM REAL CONTACT WITH REAL THINGS. 


THERE ARE EIGHT PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR AND NINETY-SIX PAGES 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, MOSTLY THE WORK OF A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, THE 
WELL-KNOWN NATURE PHOTOGRAPHER. $4.40 POSTPAID. 











Doubleday, Page & Co., New York City: “O. M. 6, 08.” 
Enclosed find $.............. for which send me ...... bbasasees copies of ‘“‘The Shell Book.”’ 
DE anusdeewden decd sceeaeuat tht ae merudeeliaaen PD e864 aT heeded eee ee ee de ewah eae 














Irving Institute and FRED'K B. VOLZ MRS. HELEN FREESE 
California Conservatory of Music 
Volz & Freese 


2126-2128 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, Music, Languages, 
Art and Elocution. Accredited by Universities. Pupils 
admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. PINKHAM, 
Principal. California Conservatory of Music. Send 
for Catalogue. Hermann Genss, Director 


The Berlitz School 


of Languages 
2531 Washington St., near Fillmore, San Francisco. 


a. states te: han alienate alien ah ts beautiful things from the art 
ranch Schools in the principal cities of Amer- a ae 

{ca and Europe. Private and class_ instruction. centers of the world: Original 
Competent native teachers. Send for circular. Oil Paintings, Ivory, Miniature 











Importers of works of art, 


Present some odd, quaint and 





Carved Ivory, Art Furniture, 


W ha t; S Cc h Oo re) 1 ? Bric-a-Brac, Curios, Bronzes, 


iene ® wo DECIDE Statuary, Old Capo Di Monte, 
WE CAN L Antique Rouen, Chelsea, 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning all x x 
a dhenheiines tential eitmn diam, Gu Lowestoft, Bristol, Etc., with 
kind of school, address: 
American School and College Agency 
384,41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St, Chicago 


prices that are attractive. 








An exceptional opportunity for wedding presents 





BE A DOCTOR OF MECHANO-THERAPY, 
the wonderful new system of nealing.  $3,000- 


,000 a year. We teach you by mail. Greatly m 

al and more simple than Osteopathy. Au- 947 949 Van Ness Avenue 
thorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms 
now. Write to-day for Prospectus free. AMERI- Telephone 2917 FRANKLIN . 
CAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY, Dept. 
410, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Two Factors Are Necessary to the Perfect 
Suspender— Comfort and Wear—and 
Neither Must be Sacrificed for the Other. 


In non-elastic suspenders, comfort is sacrificed. Inthe 
ordinary elastic suspenders, wear is sacrificed. 


Frictionless ‘‘give and take’’ action 
combined with highest. quality of 
elastic webbing insures perfect com- 
fort. and longest. wear in President 
Suspenders. That’s 


100°, Value 


Begin today to get your full allowance of suspende’ 
comfort—buy President Suspenders now. Various weights 
and lengths. 


Guarantee ticket on every pair. ‘“Satisfaction—New 
Pair—or MONEY BACK.” 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL, 
POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 50 CENTS 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


714 Main Street, SHIRLEY, MASS. 














IN THE WORL! 


(sicnev) EX-GOV. OGILVIE. 


THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING : 
COMPANY is an internutional company organized E | 
under the territorial laws of the United States, registered 
and sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion of 
Canada. Itsproperties are 105 miles river frontage, or more * 
than 10,000 acres on the famous Stewart River, the richest gold- 
bearing placer field in the world. Title absolutefrom the Canadian 
government through William Ogilvie, formerly governor of Yukon 
Territory and now president and actual fleld manager of Yukon Busin 
Gold Dredging Company. 


THE GOLD DREDGE IS A WONDERFUL 


MODERN INVENTION the wort ofi.co0 men. and we propose to install twenty as rap- 


idly as it is possible to make the arrangements. Our first mammoth dredge is now being built 
by Risdon Iron Works Co.,8an Francisco. The ground is fully tested and immensely valuable. 

This is the biggest gold dredging propositionin Amerca. Carefultests covering 30 miles 
cefour leaseholds went as high as $11.00 and averaged morethan $1.06 peryard. Fabulous for- 
iuresare being made dredging in Cal'fornia on ground averaging only lbc per yard. 


PRICE OF STOCK NOW 20 CENTS Prostar teasonavie longum of time tt 
willbe paying large dividends on that amount, A limited anount off.ill pxid, non-assess- 


ble stock willbe sold at 20 CENTS per share. Soon to be advanced to 25 cents. Par 
value$1.00. Stock may be had onten monthly installment payments. 






















































Write for prospectus containing minutest details. Write and ask questions. Address 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY 261 “iNsas'Ciry® mo. 
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“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 






Beauty 


and 


Durability 


In Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
etc,, are assured if you pur- 


( ‘ke S 
, 4 
¢ ; : 
@ chase goods i 
; pn geese bearing this —Ditinagy ESTABLISHED 1846. 
“IB4T ROGERS BROS: “ 
eT ‘j 
There are other “‘Rogers”’ and va- ' 
rious makes o* silverware, which i 


laimed to be “j ood,”” : | 
but like all imitations they lack TEETH preserved to middle age 
the beauty and wearing qualities 


identified with the original an ’s | 
I cennine "1847 ROGERS BROS.” are pretty sure to last out one’s life 


Send for our new catalogue “T-37” 


containing all the newest patterns. 4 - 
ccniiah Siemens, 60. time. The greatest known preserva 


P rare en tive of the teeth is SOZODONT. 


Successor ) 


‘ Meriden Silver Polish, : . 
ie Siiver pik =~ Why? Because being an Alkaline 


ae 4 } . * » Se thet Cleans.’ 
CHARTER OAK | cts and Antiseptic Liquid, it penetrates 
VINTAGE a Ps . \~" ’ the minutest crevices of the teeth,de- 


stroying the deadly mouth acids and 





purifying the whole tooth structure. 


‘ 








TAFT & PENNOYER 


IMPORTERS OF 


DRY GOODS, MILLINERY, FOOTWEAR, 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE ART GOODS, DRA- 
PERIES AND MEN’S’ FURNISHINGS. 








BROADWAY AND FOURTEENTH STREETS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


TELEPHONE OAKLAND 850 





























THE TEXAN. (See Page 550.) 




















SEUMAS MAC’MANUS, THE IRISH AUTHOR. 
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SEUMAS MAC MANUS 
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“‘HGrte 


THE MAN 


BY F. MARION GALLAGHER 








Thousands of Californians are interested in the work and the personality of Seu- 
mas MacManus, the young Irish writer, the author of “A Lad of the O’Friels.” Mr. 
MacManus visited California last year in the course of a lecture tour, and made a 
distinct impression in local literary circles. The following sketch of the Irish 
writer's personality is the first authentic and comprehensive biographical sketch of 
Seumas MacManus that thus far has ever appeared in print. 


EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 





MacManus was born. 
He sprang from the 
loins of the people. 
His father was a 
small farmer, blessed 
with not overmuch of 
this world’s goods, and the boy early 
learned the lessons of those who follow 
the plough and trudge the furrow. 

Young Seumas was ever a dreamer. 
Books were few among his native hills, 
but the boy was gifted with that open ses- 
ame to intellectual riches—imagination. 
Like the Scotch plough-boy who lilted so 
sweetly his undying hymn. to the simple 
mountain daisy, this Donegal lad whistled 
and sang and dreamed sweet dreams as he 
went about his daily work. And, the day’s 
toil ended,-he gladly visited the evening 
gathering at some neighbor’s house, eager- 
ly drinking in the songs and legends of 
old Ireland that there fell from lips trem- 
ulous with age. 

At school, where young Seumas attended 
as regularly as he could, he excelled in 
mathematics. Indeed, “Masther” Galla- 











gher, who lorded it over the Inver school 
for forty odd years, was wont to say— 
the author tells it proudly now—that 
Jamie MacManus was his star mathemati- 
cian. The teacher was less enthusiastic, 
however, about his pupil’s penmanship; 
and Mr. MacManus himself ingenuously 
confesses, “I was always the worst writer 
in my school.” 

Like all boys who eventually make good, 
Seumas learned his most vital lessons out- 
side of school hours. He early manifested 
a deep love of the ballads sung by, wander- 
ing ballad-singers, and sold in long sheets 
at the country fairs. He conned by rote 
such books as “The Spirit of the Nation” 
and Gavin Duffy’s “Ballad Poetry of Ire- 
land.” Often, of holiday afternoons, as 
he and his young companions wandered 
over the moors, or rested behind the 
hedges, the boy recited aloud the treasures 
of Irish song which he had made so com- 
pletely and so irrevocably his own. 


“The Masther.” 


One fine day, old “Masther Gallagher” 
retired, having swayed the ferule for well- 
nigh half a century, and young Mac- 
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ETHNA CARBERY (MRS. MAC’MANUS). 
THE INSPIRATION OF A GIFTED WRITER. 


Manus, then eighteen, was selected to fill 
the vacant place. It was with great joy 
that the erstwhile pupil assumed control 
of the little school of Glen Coagh, for the 
schoolmaster’s position is one of honor in 
Donegal, and besides afforded the am- 
bitious youth opportunity for reading and 
study. MacManus held this office for 
seven years and enjoyed the work. It was 
hard work, undoubtedly—what country 
school teacher can be said to have a sine- 
cure?—but the normal Irish lad is anx- 
ious to learn, and in this case at least, the 
preceptor was one who worked for the joy 
of the working. 

The most tangible proof of Seumas 
MacManus’s success as a “Masther” is the 
high esteem in which he is held by his for- 
mer pupils. Many of them scattered about 
America to-day meet the Donegal writer 
when he comes to this country on his 
periodic lecture tours (for as a lecturer he 
is wanted and welcomed in all corners of 
our Continent.) To them he is not the 
writer, the dramatist, the lecturer; he is 
just their beloved “Masther”—“Masther 
MacManus.” 

Those eight years of “masthering” were 
singularly fruitful years for Seumas Mac- 


Manus. They afforded him rare opportu- 
nity to study his native place and to ob- 
serve the traits of his neighbors at close 
range. And, incidentally, the veople of 
Donegal are worth studying. ‘They lead 
simple, happy lives, unspoiled of civili- 
zation. They are, one might say, a people 
apart. They are Irish of the Irish. About 
seventy thousand persons in Donegal speak 
the Gaelic tongue, and the old legends 
and beliefs, the old customs and folk-lore, 
are there preserved almost intact. This 
is the people whom the young man studied 
intimately during his career as a teacher, 
and this is the people whom he later on 
introduced, through the medium of his 
books, to the world at large. 

Of course, Seumas MacManus had be- 
gun to scribble early. As a mere boy, he 
had written bits of verse, mostly imita- 
tions of his beloved ballads, and even be- 
fore arriving at the dignity of master- 
ship, he had experienced the gratification 
of seeing his work—or rather some of it— 
in print. The little country paper was his 
earliest medium of expression. He util- 
ized the leisure of his days as teacher by 
writing more and more, until he at length 








ETHNA CARBERRY (MRS. SEUMAS MAC- 
MANUS) AND SEUMAS MAC’MANUS, ON 
THE HILLTOP OVERLOOKING HIS NATIVE 
VILLAGE. 


























DONEGAL 


managed to secure a foothold in the Dub- 
lin weekly story-papers, and, later on, in 
two or three London magazines. His early 
work was invariably signed “Mac,” a pen- 
name which pleased his friends and puz- 
zled the stranger. It is refreshing to note 
that the young writer had a wholesome 
dread of publicity. 

The itch for writing is sometimes said 
to be a disease. Such it certainly is when 
the writer has nothing to write about, andl 
couldn’t write even if he had; but in the 
case of the Donegal schoolmaster, the 
writer’s itch was a healthy indication of 
a fascinating, if more or less precarious, 
vocation. 

In 1898, Seumas MacManus determined 
to devote himself entirely to the pen. So, 
one fine morning, he set all Inver agog 
by calmly announcing that he would be 
“masther” no longer! Never had Inver 
—or, for that matter, all Donegal—heard 
of anything so preposterous. Here was a 
promising young man, who might easily 
hold his grand position during the re- 
mainder of his natural life, deliberately 
abandoning his princely annual income of 


MOUNTAIN SCENE. 








sixty-five pounds to eke out a barren living 
as a scribbler of ballads and _ stories! 
Didn’t everybody know that poets and bal- 
lad-writers and such gentry always lived 
a hand-to-mouth existence—where the 
mouth often found less employment than 
the hand? Truly, the bright gossoon was 
afflicted with a bad case of swelled head. 

Vainly did the good people of the vil- 
lage and district of Inver seek to wheedle 
the young man back to sanity and the 
teacher’s desk. To all his friends, Seu- 
mas MacManus made substantially the 
same reply: He had turned the key in the 
door of his little school-house not because 
he loved “masthering” less, but because 
he loved writing more. 

Seumas MacManus’s first book_ was 
called “Shuilers from MHeathy Hills.” 
This had been published five years before 
the author abandoned the teacher’s desk. 
It had met with a cheering reception, and 
the young man was encouraged to “break 
into” literature in earnest. 

In olden days, the slogan of the literary 
aspirant was “Up to London!” London- 
ward had gone Samuel Johnson, with his 
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tragedy of “Irene” in his pocket; Jamie 
Thompson with his unfinished “Seasons” 
under his arm; Gerald Griffin with “Gy- 
sippus” in his scanty kit. Similarly, Seu- 
mas MacManus left his native village with 
a pile of manuscripts in his bag; but he 


did not cry “Up to London!” Instead, he | 
took steerage passage in a ‘Transatlantic | 
liner, to America. For months he trudged | 
up and down the stairs of publishing | 


houses in New York, marching at the 
very outset, boldly and unknown, into the 


editorial sanctums of the leading maga- | 


zines in the land—with the result that he 
disposed of nearly all his stories.. Harper’s 
Magazine and The Century first helped 
themselves generously from his formidable 
pile of manuscripts, and then other lead- 
ing American publications promptly fell 
in line. The unanimous dictum of the 
American publishers was this: “We like 
your stuff and we like your style; give us 
some more.” Seumas MacManus, who 
came in the fall, absolutely unknown, 
sailed home in the spring, leaving his 
name on the lips of the reading multitude 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
More stories from his pen were rapidly 
running out, and several of his books, 
chaperoned by reputable publishing 
houses were printed or printing. The 
former “Masther” returned home flushed 
with victory. 
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SEUMAS MAC’MANUS AT HOME. 


In autumn, 1901, Seumas MacManus 
married Miss Anna Johnsion, of Belfast, 
better known by her pen-name, Ethna 
Carbery. It was a union singularly happy 
and congenial, but pathetically short-lived. 
To the deep grief of the Irish nation, Mrs. 
MacManus died the following year. 

“Sad it is to think,” writes-her husband, 
in his introduction to her posthumous vol- 
ume of poems, “that she who struggled so 
bravely onward during the Night—when 
stouter than she grew weary and despaired, 
and lagged behind—should have been dis- 
missed to the unending slumber before 
there burst upon her hungering vision the 
glorious Dawning of the Day—the first 
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SEUMAS MAC’MANUS, THE MAN. 


slender spear of which, with her spirit 
eyes, she believed she saw striking the 
sky. 

“Optimistic, hopeful, strong, she ever 
kept her face to the East. ‘Only another 
hill or two, and we'll surely meet the 
dawn.’ During the last few weeks of her 
journey I came to see that, like the King 
of Ireland’s Son in the old tales we loved, 
she was toiling up the Hill of the World’s 
End—climbing it alone, though it had 
been her constant prayer that we should 
bend to it hand in hand. And God knows, 
as I who watched know, the climb was a 
difficult one, and a distressing. Yet her 
lips parted not in murmur; and the smile 
that had played there all her life did not 
leave her eves now. On a beautiful morn 
of the glorious Eastertide, her task was 
done. She only paused to cast back one 
last look, and then, still telling through 
her tightening fingers the brown beads 
that had cheered her on the way, she 
stepped over the crest and went out of 
our sight forever.” 

The gifted woman who wrote such ex- 
quisite prose in “The Passionate Hearts” 
and such exquisite poetry in “The Four 
Winds of Eirinn,” reposes in the moun- 
tain churchyard of the Frossas, where in 
the words of her own unconscious 
prophecy, 
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“The purple mountains guard her, 
The valley folds her in.” 


Seumas MacManus’s pronounced suc- 
cesses as a writer did not drive him from 
his native Inver. He still roams the hills 
and moors that as a country boy and as 
a “Masther” he loved so fondly, and his 
life is still the life of the simple, happy 
people round about him. His cottage is 
on a hill-top overlooking the village street, 
and its latch-string ever hangs out, to 
neighbor and stranger alike. The village 
boys know him and esteem him as the 
Peter Pan of Donegal—the Lad Who 
Never Grows Up. He is their constant 
companion on the evening walks and in 
the games on the green, in the occasional 
cross country ramble, and in the daily 
gabfest in the little street. 

Seumas MacManus is a. home-staying 
man. Rarely does he leave his beloved 
Inver. Sometimes he feels compelled to 
attend a meeting in Dublin or elsewhere, 
and, once'in every two or three years, he 
comes to America for the winter lecture 
season, but otherwise he lives the life of 
his native village much as he would have 
lived it if, on that morning in ’98, he had 
yielded to the well-meant solicitations of 
his friends, and retained for the remainder 
of his days the proud title of “Masther 


MacManus.” 
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THE GREAT WHITE SQUADRON AT ANCHOR IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 
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CURIOUS TREES 


BY WINIFRED LANGWORTHY BROWN 


pee HE “COW TREE,” or 
page| Palo de Vaca, is a 
native of Venezuela, 
South America. It 
grows among the 
rocks about a_ thou- 
sand feet above sea 
level. It reaches a 
great height, and has leaves resembling 
those of the mountain laurel. It can live 
entirely without moisture for six or seven 
months. When incisions are made in the 
trunk, a stream of milk gushes out. This 
is of a thick, creamy consistency, and has 
a balmy fragrance. As this flows most 
freely in the early morning at about sun- 
rise, natives come from all directions with 
pails and bowls, in which to catch the 
milk. If let stand a short time, it turns 
thick and yellow, and soon becomes cheese. 

The butter tree is a name given to sev- 
eral tropical trees of different natural or- 
ders, the fruits of which yield concrete 
fixed oils having the use and purpose of 
butter. Those in India and Africa belong 
to the genus Bassia, and of the natural or- 
der Sapotaceoe. The trees of Guiana and 
Brazil to the Caryocar of the natural or- 
der Rizobolacea. 

The “butter tree” grows in Central Af- 
rica. From the kernel of its nut is ob- 
tained nice rich butter, which may be 
kept a year or more. 

The “tallow tree” or “candle tree” is 
found on the island of Malabar and the 
South Sea Islands. The fruit is heart- 
shaped, and about as large as a walnut. 
The seeds of the fruit when boiled produce 
a tallow. This is used by the natives both 
as food and for candles. The natives of 
the Society Islands remove the shell and 
partly bake the kernels. These are then 
strung on reeds and kept for use as 





torches. Five or six kernels fastened in 
the large tropical leaf of the Screw Pine 
furnish a bright, clear light. 

The “life tree” grows in Jamaica. It 
gets its name from the fact that if the 
leaves are broken from the plant, they 
nevertheless continue to grow. Nothing 
will destroy their life except fire. 

A tree in the province of Goa, Malabar 
Coast, Western India, is called the “sor- 
rowful tree.” It is so called because it 
weeps every morning. It flourishes only 
in the dark. At sunset no flowers are 
visible, but as soon as darkness falls, the 
whole tree becomes a bower of bloom. 
With the rising sun the flowers dry up or 
drop off, and a copious shower falls from 
the branches. The blossoms, which are 
richly fragrant, open every night of the 
year. 

A tree of Madagascar is known as the 
“traveler’s tree,” because it often proves 
such a boon to the thirsty traveler. It 
will grow in the dryest soil of an arid re- 
gion, and no matter how dry the season, 
a quart of water flows freely on punctur- 
ing the leaf stalk. This is pure and clear, 
and pleasant to the taste. The leaves from 
which the liquid flows are thick and enor- 
mously large, growing from ten to fifteen 
feet long. 

“Travelers’ Tree,” or Ravenala of the 
natural order of Musaceae. The stem re- 
sembles that of the plaintain, but sends 
out leaves only on two opposite sides, like 
a great expanded fan. The lower leaves 
drop off as the stem grows. The fruit is 
not succulent, but is filled with a silky 
fibre of a brilliant blue or purple color, 
amongst which are about thirty or forty | 
seeds. The leaf stalks are used for parti- 
tions and walls of houses, and the leaves 
are much used for thatch. 








SURSUM CORDA 


BY JOSEPH NOEL 


Come Angel of The Long Sword, 

I’ll smile you greetings of a care-defying life. 
Come when you list, you’ll find me waiting, 
Nor tears nor sobs shall stay your hand. 

For will you not bring oblivion, 

Eternity’s sweetest flower. 

It’s fragrance shall lull my senses into kindliest sleep, 
And all our witless world shall find rest in its 
Exhalations. 

Even those, my dearest enemies, 

Who smile vacantly at Time 

Shall be enamored of its peace. 

And this I grudge them. 

For I would have them live 

And carry their futile lives 

To every star that decks 

The firmament. 

Even the uncrowned king of space, 

The mighty Betelgoux, I’d burden 

With the burden of their lives. 

And not content, I’d have them barter 
Manhood, heart and soul on every comet’s tail 
That sweeps the universe. 

And every atom of the same 

I’d people with these who crave 

An endless consciousness 

For trifling egos, 

Weak loves and selfish selves. 

All twin-souls, affinities and those 

Who cloak the primal passions 

And instincts of the ape 

Neath esoteric cant and cryptic phrase 

I’d bind together with a hoop of steel 

Welded in the furnace of the blistering hours 
That stamped them hypocrites ; 

Then whirl them through the ages 

Until Time, disenchanted with their disenchantment, 
Weary of their cries for freedom, each from each, 
Sick unto death of tears straining 

From their sightless eyes, forgets. 

And those who sell the people under 
Statesman guise, to cold and distant 

Worlds, puny, like this we live on, 

Meanest of all worlds, 

Unpeopled save by statesmen of the ilk, 

I’d banish to watch the drear eternities unfold. 
And of the corporate breed that fatten 

On the ills of stupid, dull Democracy ; 
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No punishment for these but bribing. 

No whips, but constant purchase 

Of the things they want and need not 

And having, cannot learn to use. 

| No less for these than for the prig 

| Freighted with a knowledge found in books, 
Airing the same through fear of moths; 

Or social mountebank that from the great height 
Of some parlor mantei-piece 

Looks down upon the doers of the earth’s good work; 
Or foolish female with diminutive brain 





{ In state of unrest continuous: 
Ail these I’d herd together beyond the void 
P Where beat the Seven Seas of Space; 
| Force them through the unborn aeons to hear 


The babel of their own voices 

Ringing on endless shores that stretch 
To limitless horizons. 

But wherefore? When the Long Sword 
Cuts the thread, then all is done. 

Into the lethal chamber every one 

To bathe in sleep and catch the fragrance 
Of forgetfulness. 


























THORNS IN THEIR SIDES" 


BY GEORGE A. MILLER 








Mr. George A. Miller, in his short fiction story, “Thorns in Their Sides,” tells 
a tale that is more common by repetition than by actual practice of the effect of 
the commingling of the white and Malay race, especially when the man has 
chosen below himself in his selection. It is not true, however, that all white men 
who married into Filipino families have been cast aside by their own kind and 
fared badly, nor is it true to say that the children of such unions, that of Americans 
or Castilians, are degenerates. Many of the best families of Manila are half-bloods, 
and certainly the mestizo controls trade and finance in the islands. We must admit 
that where a man selects some drab of a woman as a help-meet the attendant and 
inevitable punishment fils the crime, and if, perchance, the union is one not sanc- 
tioned by the rites of church or municipality, then surely no punishment is too 
severe. Mr. Miller was many months in the Philippines, and gives his tale a splen- 
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LL MANILA was en- 
©@] joying the evening 
shower, and up in the 
dingy old Spanish 
office Jack sat in his 
old steamer chair 
with his feet out 
through the open 
window. Down on the Escolta, the lights 
were lit, and the dripping glitter of the 
street was mixed with dodging umbrellas 
and carromatas. Jack’s feet out the win- 
dow were the sign board for the’ crowd 
that hung out up there, which wasn’t bad, 
for if the signal was not displayed, it 
saved the climb up the sagging old stair- 
way. 

Just now Jack was alternating clouds 
of smoke with opinions- upon things 
Philippine and personal. “You can spot 
one of them every time,” he said. “I 
never missed yet. That sheep dog look 
that a fellow gets when he slouches and 
drags himself across the street every time 
he sees you coming. 
stand at the foot of the Bridge of Spain 
and chalk them as they go by, and if you 
are any good at faces, you can tell what 
they have paid for it. These ‘dusky sen- 
oritas’ and ‘olive complexions’ and things 
like that may do for magazine stories, but 
when it comes to lining them up with the 





Why, man, you can. - 


family relatives—ugh !” 

“Well, a lot of fellows are just dead 
lonesome ’way over here,” I interposed. 
“Glad to find somebody to talk to, and all 
that.” 

“Talk to?” snorted Jack, “Talk to the 
marines or the wind or the devil! Why, 
man,” and in his vehemence he knocked a 
copy of the code to the floor. “Why, man 
alive, it’s suicide by slow torture! No 
man gets out of the jaws of that thing 
with anything but scars and a wreck.” 

“Ever hear about Barney?” he con- 
tinued, after getting a fresh cloud going. 
“No, you came too late for the real busi- 
ness here. There was a case for you. Bar- 
nard Wilkinson, he signed his name, and 
a better-hearted fellow you never got into 
a tight place with. Good looker and some 
education, too. Well, Barney came like 
the rest of the old gang with the volun- 
teers in 1899. He never told us why he 
lit out, but that was a tender subject 
with most of us then. Used to talk a lot 
about his folks, though; his father was a 
squire or a deacon or something. We had 
an idea that the girl in the case had jilted 
him without cause. 

“Barney had no end of nerve, and when 
he was discharged in Manila with honor- 
able mention for bravery in battle, he got 
a line on the department and dropped into 

















$1800 up at the A. G. O., on top of Fort 
Santiago. I got in there, too, and five 
of us lived in a mess on Calle Cabildo in 
the Walled City, handy to work, you 
know. Seven hours is a short day, and 
prosperity went hard with some of us. 
Barney began to stay out late, and some- 
times away all night, and the next thing 
T noticed that hang-dog look about him, 
and it went through me like a knife. He 
was too good a fellow to throw himself 
away, but 1 had no ground then myself 
to build a pulpit on, and what could I 
do? 

“Next move, Barney left the mess. 
Said he was going to board out at Coloo- 
can; healthier than in the walled city, 
you know. The boys joshed him and I 
said things that wouldn’t print, but it was 
no go, though he was soon gone. After 
that he would dodge me every morning 
when he came down to work, and he looked 
meaner every day. One day he showed up 
missing, and three days later he came back 
and said that he had been sick, but the 
color of his eye gave the thing away. 

That was the start. Every three or 
four weeks, and then oftener, he would 
drop out for a round of booze, till the 
chief clerk filed a complaint and Barney 
got promoted to the retired list for “neg- 
lect of duty.” 

Next week there was a big fiesta out at 
Malabon, and being a holiday, Andy and 
I got a calesa and went out. We drove 
through Coloocan, and just beyond the 
cockpit was a nipa shack under a Mango 
tree. I was thinking about the race the 
day before, when I saw a white man sit- 
ting in the window of that house with his 


head on his hands, as if he were sick or - 


all-powerful blue or something. Just 
then Andy saw him too, and he gave a 
start and said: “By thunder, if it ain’t,” 
and then he stopped short. Then we both 
looked the other way; we didn’t have the 
nerve to see him there. But there he was 
just the same, and down by the rickety 
bamboo steps was that brown Josefa smok- 
ing a cigarette and taking her bath in the 
front yard. She had a calico curtain hung 
about her and was pouring water from 
an old tin can on top of her and letting 
it run down over and through the curtain, 
as if the whole landscape were her private 
bathroom. Say, but it was a sight to 
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I felt cross and 
queer all day, and we came home the other 
road. 

Barney got another job over at Cavite 


make an angel weep. 


in the Navy Yard office at $1400, and 
took his family along. She had a six- 
year-old kid called Anita when he got 
her, you know. None of us ever saw any- 
thing of him, but it seems that he went 
the same pace over there and came out the 
same hole. Then he came back to Manila 
and got into the Insular Purchasing 
Agency at $900, but he steered clear of 
us, and when I saw him once or twice, he 
looked like a bum gone to seed. 

“And here’s the rub of it! Do you 
know, through the whole miserable busi- 
ness that brown Bikol woman stuck by 
Rarney through thick and thin, and it got 
pretty thin, I can tell you. Most of the 
time she was enough sight better than he. 
She cooked and kept the house and 
watched for his coming at night, and if 
he did not come, she would go after him 
and wait outside the saloon till daylight. 
And when she found that he was just 
bound to get full, she got a supply and 
kept it in the house, and by Jove, she kept 
him there, too. And when he got out cf 
a job and went broke, which usually oc- 
cupied about twelve hours of astronomi- 
cal time, she fed him and lodged him and 
bought what things he needed. 

Where did she get the money? Why, 
she got it from him. Stole it out of his 
pockets when he had work and wages, and 
hid it away till he would need it. Why, 
that girl would have from fifty to three 
hundred pesos stuffed away in the hollow 
joints of the big bamboo corner posts of 
the house. If it had not been for her 
management, Barney would have gone 
hungry and worse, many a time. In her 
way she was a wonder alright, and she 
looked after him like a regular brown 
guardian anvel. After he sot down to 
a miserable little $40 a month job, she 
kept a little corner tienda and earned 
everything that the three of them ate, and 
she sent Anita to school, too. It took all 
Barney’s stuff to buy booze. He hadn’t 
any money for ‘chow.’ 

“She wasn’t bad—for the kind, no sir. 
When she got togged up in her pina and 
panuela, she made quite a picture, of that 
sort, and surely she thought a lot of Bar- 
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ney to stay with him the way she did. I 
suppose he liked her, too, in a way.” 

Jack paused while he got another one 
going, and looked across the splashing 
street at the Puerta del Sol. Then he 
went on: 

“He was getting pretty close to the end, 
then, and one night when he was full, he 
spent some money out of the wrong pocket 
and couldn’t tell what had become of it, 
and they sent him up for sixty days. Seems 
they hit just the right length for once, for 
it gave him time to sober up and do some 
hard thinking. When he came out, he 
had made up his mind, and he struck for 
a different crowd the first day. Went 
down to the American church, or some- 
thing, I believe, and told then and there 
that he was going to turn over a new leaf, 
and by George, he did it, too. 

“About that time I was getting this 
office under way, and one day in walked 
Barney. I thought I’d seen a ghost, but 
I hadn’t, and the minute I looked at him 
I saw there was something different from 
the old programme. He stood up straight 
and looked right at me and said: “Well, 
Jack, I suppose you’ve heard all about 
the late unpleasantness.” I  hadn’t, 
though, and when he told me, I wasn’t 
much surprised. But he went on and 
said: ‘Now, you know the whole story, as 
far as it goes, but it’s going to go fur- 
ther. I have sworn off, and so help me 
God, T’ll never touch another drop.’ And 
when he said it, the old fire came back in 
his eyes that used to blaze when the bam- 
-boo was full of insurrectos. I looked up at 
him, and said: ‘Well, old man, I am in- 
clined to think that if you go at it in that 
tone of voice, you will make good.” And 
he did make good, too, which is a little 
ahead of the story. I told him to run 
in often, and that if I could be of any 
help to him to let me know, and all that 
sort of thing, and all the time I was won- 
dering what had become of that brown 
Bikol woman. 

“Next day he came back—had a job at 
$10 per week, and glad to get it. But 
it wasn’t much of a job, as it proved, just 
soliciting for a directory, with commis- 
sions and rake-offs. But two days later 
he came in again, and this time he shut 
the door and sat down and looked out of 
the window, and I knew that it was com- 
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ing. Pretty soon he blurted out: “Now, 
Jack, you know that I have made a new 
start, and you know about that girl Josefa, 
and I don’t know just what to do about 
her.’ 

“Well, what could I say? I knew well 
enough that but for her he might have 
been dead long ago. At last I said: ‘What 
do you think about it? ‘Well,’ he said 
slowly, ‘you don’t know, of course, what 
that girl has done for me. She has 
nursed me when I was as helpless as a 
baby and a lot meaner to manage. She 
has fed me and clothed me when I did 
not have a cent to my name. She has fol- 
lowed me from pillar to post, and she 
thinks a lot of me yet. What ought I to 
do? That’s what I want to know.’ 

“Then I turned loose and gave him a 


‘line of talk to the effect that I did not be- 


lieve that the girl cared for him as much 
as. he thought. It was just a woman’s 
nature to nurse somebody, and she’d soon 
get over it and take up with some one 
else. But it was no go. “The only ques- 
tion that’s bothering me is what I really 
ought to do,’ Barney said as he went 
away. 

“They went to the Justice of the 
Peace the next day after and everything 
was made legal. Barney told me the day 
after, and said that he felt like an honest 
man for the first time for four years. I 
tried to congratulate him, but the words 
stuck in my throat, and I felt like I had 
been to a funeral. 

“That was the turn of the road, though. 
Barney worked like a beaver, and finally 
got into a pretty good job on the Escolta. 
He rented a neat little house in Santa 
Cruz, and fixed it up as well as he could, 
and Josefa and Anita certainly had the 
best time they had ever known. One day 
he invited me out to a Spanish dinner, 
and I went. She had it cooked to a 
turn, and we made out a very decent time 
of it, but I saw that there was something 


in her eye that did not look just right. 


She seemed restless about something, and 
I did not believe that it was Barney’s 
fault either, for I was sure that he was 
kindness itself to both of them. 

“Barney got in with some good Ameri- 
can people, and I’m bound to say that 
if a fellow ever put up a stiff fight, he did. 
They began to invite him out to places, 

















THORNS IN THEIR SIDES. 


and he went. He was a fine-looking fel- 
low, regular aristocrat, when he came out 
spick and span in a fresh, laundered white 
tuxedo, and he got to be quite a favorite. 
Of course, when family affairs came up, 
he laid low and changed the subject as 
soon as he could. 

His work took him all over town, and 
he had irregular hours, which is hard on 
any woman. When he went away, he 
never could tell just when he would get 
back. But he made it go, and I began 
to say to the boys: “There’s one squaw- 
man that is going to win out.’ 

“But I was too previous. About that 
time Barney began to have a worried look 
about him. I knew he was as dry as a 
March in Manila, and I was sure it was 
not business troubles. I found out what 
it was soon enough. Barney came up to 
the office one day to get me to sign a legal 
paper, and when I asked him. to sit down 
and have a smoke, he seemed nervous and 
had no time, and off he went. There was 
something so queer about it that I got up 
and went to the window and looked out in 
time to see him driving off in his carro- 
matta with Josefa, and she was pouring 
out a torrent of bad Spanish at him, and 
just as they turned the corner, she slapped 
him. I dodged out of sight, but it made 
me boil to see anybody treat Barney that 
way; but what can you do with a woman? 

“The fact was that she was jealous. So 
long as he was a worthless, drunken bum, 
she would work day and night and take 
his abuse and skimp and starve to keep 
him alive, and enjoy it, because, even to 
her brown mind, it was sacrifice and duty 
and all that. But when he got on his 
feet and began to treat her kindly and 
manage his own affairs, and get above 
her grade of folks, she was left to play 
second fiddle, and she got restless and 
suspicious. Wasn’t that a woman for you? 

“Barney finally told me all about it. 
He had tried to explain to her that he 
could not take her out among his Ameri- 
can friends, and she got mad and told 
him that if a drunken American were 
good enough for her people, then she who 
had supported him then, were good enough 
for his people now. And when once the 
fire was kindled in the heart of that brown 
Bikol woman, there was no putting it out. 
There must be some one else, she insisted 
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with the world-old cry of a woman who 
feels her hold on a man breaking because 
of a great gulf that is widening between 
them. The more Barney tried to mend 
matters, the worse he made them, and 
things soon became serious. 

“One day Josefa herself came to me 
with her tale of woe. In voluble Spanish, 
and copious tears, she poured out her 
troubles. I was Barney’g friend; could I 
not win her husband back again. I got 
busy and talked my tallest to that woman, 
but it was no use. Her mind was made up 
and it was the old way of a woman who 
thought she was wronged, though as a 
matter of fact there was nothing to her 
complaint, except what was in the very 
nature of the whole wretched business. 
While Barney stayed down, she stayed 
with him faithfully, but there he was 
wallowing in the mire. And when he 
comes up to his own level he leaves her 
behind him, and that means domestic 
hades, so there you are, between the Devil 
and the deep sea, with no footing to speak 
of.” 

Again Jack stopped, while I waited. At 
last I said, “Any more?” 

“That’s enough,” he said, shortly, but 
I knew it wasn’t, and presently he went 
on. 
“I never was much on Sunday-school, 
but I remember a lesson about the people 
who made a league with the inhabitants 
of the land, and they got to be thorns in 
their sides. I guess that sometimes a 
thorn may be so long and sharp and get 
pushed in so hard that it goes to the heart 
of a man and kills him. 

‘Well, it came sooner than I expected. 
Josefa got worse and more of it. She fig- 
ured out that the trouble was due to his 
reform, and therefore if she could get 
him to drinking once more, things would 
be the old way, and she could manage him 
again. She tried it herself at home, and 
when it would not work, she put up a job 
with his escribiente, Ramon de la Cruz, 
and one day when she had driven him 
from the house, he went in despair down 
to the office and found no one there. But 
Ramon had opened a bottle and spilled 
some of it on Barney’s desk, and there 
stood the bottle with the cork out. And 
when Barney, worried and distracted as 
he was, smelled that old smell, all the old 
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devils rose up inside of him and called to 
their aid seven other devils worse than 
themselves, and they tore that man on a 
rack of rending torture. It wasn’t in 
flesh and blood to stand it, and Barney 
went down in the flood. 

He hung out his “Not In” sign on the 
door and locked it, and when he reeled 
home in the smal] hours of the night, it 
was with but one impression clear enough 
to recognize. Some one had trapped him 
and thrown him, and he would have re- 
venge. He had fought so long and hard, 
you see, and now to be downed this way 
was too much. He had sense enough left 
to know that Josefa was at the bottom of 
his downfall, and revenge he would have; 
he was in just the mood for trouble. But 
Josefa was watching for him, and slipped 
out of the house when he came in and 
he blundered about looking for her. He 
saw a figure lying asleep on her cot—of 
course he would never have done it sober 
—but he seized the first thin~ handy, 
which happened to be a chair, and brought 
it down on the cot with all his might 
while he hissed out, ‘You thought you 
had me, did you?’ 

The figure gave a scream and a groan, 
and then a shudder and then was silent. 
Barney stopped in surprise; he had ex- 
pected her to rise up and fight back, and 
the next instant Josefa herself burst into 
the room and screamed: ‘You have killed 
Anita; you have killed Anita!’ 

Sure enough, it was Anita that he had 
struck, and in ten seconds Barney was 
sober enough. He bent over the little, still 
figure with a groan that should have 
waked the dead, but it didn’t, and then he 
turned and fled from the room. He went 
over to the Santa Cruz police station and 
gave himself up, and an hour later the 
officer came back and said that Anita 
was not killed after all, but only stunned 
and badly hurt. 

“The next morning Barney came into 
the office, and I hope never again to see 
such a sight as the face of that man. They 
needn’t tell me there is no Hell; it was 
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ali over his face. He said: ‘Good-bye, 
Jack; I’m going to skip. This combina- 
tion can’t be broke. My mail will come to 
you; open it and do what you like with 
it.’ And in spite of everything I could 
do, he left that day on the China steamer. 
I thought he would get over to Hongkong, 
and after a rest there would come back, 
but I never saw him again. Total wreck, 
I’m afraid. 

“And that’s all, I guess, except this.” 

Jack got up, went over to his filing 
case, and came back with a letter in his 
hand. “Read this yourself,” he said. “It 
came a week after he went away.” 

This was the letter: 

“Wernerville, Tenn., Aug. 10, 1907. 
“My Dear Boy Barney: 

“Tt still seems lonely about the old 
place without you, but the good news of 
your last letters has cheered our old hearts 
more than we can tell you. ‘To know that 
you are redeeming the good name you 
bear will fill our last days with blessings 
that we can never repay. 

“You write that you have married a 
wife from among the people of that far- 
away land. While we know but little of 
those people, and nothing of the dear one 
whom you have chosen for your compan- 
ion, your father and I have confidence in 
our boy, and we are sure that it must be 
all right, or you would not have done it. 
Be sure that should she ever come home 
with you, she will find a welcome. 

“Matters and folks about here are just 
the same old six-pence. Fannie Steel has 
never married: she was over here the 
other day, and she sent you her best 
wishes. 1 think that she has changed her 
mind about some things since you left. 
But why am [ telling you this now? 
Forgive me!” * * * 

I got no further and handed the letter 
back to Jack, and we both looked out at 
the deserted street. The stars had come 
out, and the big bell on the Santa Cruz 
church boomed out twelve strokes. 

“Adios,” I said, as I left him with his 
sign still hanging out over the Escolta. 
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T IS in writing a letter 
to oné’s dear friend,” 
says Charles Warren 
Stoddard, “that is 
shown the sincerity, 
the simplicity, the 
natural bodying-forth 
of life which are the 

essentials of good composition.” Acting 

on this as a principle, Stoddard has, for 
years, been developing the delicious hu- 
mor, the spontaneity of his style. His 
friends have been deluged with letters, 
and happy is the one who in his mail rec- 
ognizes the familiar “St. Anthony 
Guide”—the Stoddard prayer that goes 
on the envelope with every missive he 
sends. So surely has he grown into the 
writing habit through the practice of cor- 
respondence that his casual letter is good 
literature. “Write as you talk” is his 
motto. He and a young lady, who after- 
ward became a successful author, once 
produced a novel in letter form, the two 
sitting at a table at which the letters 
were written and at once answered. 
Stoddard, knowing the value of putting 
his best energy upon the work, is at his 
desk in the freshness of the morning 
hours. He produces even fifteen hundred 
words at a sitting, and the first draft is 
ready for the printer. It may, however, 
be a comfort to some to know that Stod- 
dard has had an interminable battle in 
mastering the technique. His books are 
in the main a record of his own life, and 

were they connected each to each by a 

few intervening chapters, the whole would 

make a very complete biography. These 

connecting links he proposes, if possible, 

to supply before his life-work is done. 
Jack London rigidly adheres to system. 

From seven a. m. to noon, he labors, and 

none, no, not even his nearest friends, may 





disturb him. At times, when rushed, he . 


SOME OF THE WESTERN 


WRITERS WORK 


labers all day, turning out a_ heavy 
amount. Since on the Snark, touring the 
world, he has averaged a thousand words 
per day. While sailing, he holds closely 
to system, writing at his regular hours; 
nor does he forget the exercise necessary 
to keep his vitality up to the best writing 
point. 

Where he can, Mr. London has his eye 
constantly upon human nature, and is on 
the alert for the striking dramatic inci- 
dent. He once said to me, speaking of a 
day of ill-success in observing: “I have 
been ten hours in the city (San Francisco) 
and haven’t seen an accident.” He keeps 
elaborate and accurate notes, and records 
of plots. He is a deep student of the 
theory of evolution, and much, if not all, 
the tragedy prevailing his writings he has 
gleaned from the race-tragedy uncovered 
by modern science. One of his chief de- 
lights is discussions with friends. In his 
Oakland, California, homé, Wednesday 
evening, his reception night for friends, is 
the usual time for these conversations. 
Some heavy theme is usually selected be- 
fore-hand, and while the talk may vary 
from it, usually there is some heavy men- 
tal firing before the night is done. At one 
of these gatherings in which I took part, 
evolution was the topic in hand. George 
Sterling, the poet; Austin Lewis, the es- 
sayist; and Edward Applegarth, an old 
friend of the novelist, ran the gamut of 
argument. 

This is an example of the many means 
used by Mr. London to manufacture 
thought. 

George Wharton James is a most volu- 
minous writer, and always has a pencil 
and paper with him. He says he often 
does his best work at two o’clock in the 
morning. Retiring early, he sleeps 
soundly till the small hours, then plunges 
into his manuscript. I have known him 
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to write from notes sixteen hundred words 
between the hours of three and seven a. 
m. His pen travels as rapidly as his mind 
and he writes long-hand as high as eighty 
words a minute. It is doubtful, however, 
if this extreme voluminousness produces 
a high type ofliterature. Mr. James is an 
extensive traveler, and collects all, or 
nearly all, his material by actual observa- 
tion. His instinct to record is highly de- 
veloped, and he tackles any line he finds 
in his travels. He makes good use of the 
camera, as the hundreds of reproduced 
photos in his volumes testify. 

Joaquin Miller props himself up on his 
pillows, and reclining in bed, works from 
earliest dawn until noon. He, too, claims 
this time as sacredly his own. He has, 
he says, gone purposely to “The Hights,” 
his home in the hills back of Oakland, 
California, so as to have the quiet which 
broods his thoughts. He has no books in 
his home, “The Chapel,” as books, he de- 
clares, destroy originality; consequently, 
the choicest autographed volumes given 
the poet by distinguished writers are apt 
to fall into the hands of the first apprecia- 
tive visitor to “The Hights.” Yet he 
keeps good pace with the thought of the 
times, reads newspapers, and magazines, 
and is alive on the most intricate public 
questions of the day. Formerly he dashed 
off his work and sent it away, hot from 
the pen, but of late years he has come to 
revise much before a manuscript is passed 
on as complete. 

Herbert Bashford works on a poem 
continuously when the spell is upon him. 
He polishes and repolishes, touches and 
retouches, his mind an apparent blank to 
everything else. One glance into Nature’s 
heart is enough to set him a-going, and 
then he coins the phrases you know are 
impossible except to a poet. When in the 
forest or among the hills, he is keenly 
alive to all the varying moods of nature. 
He starts with a single beautiful sugges- 
tion—often only a line—and then elabo- 
rates. In this way, the last stanza of a 
poem is often written first. 

Dr. Jordan, the President of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, has an Aris- 
totelian mind. His office is a busy place 
with secretaries and typists, who are elabo- 
rating notes, copying manuscripts, an- 
swering letters and taking dictations. 
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Some of his most popular essays have been 
talked into form from the lecture plat- 
form. Thus, “The Strength of Being 
Clean” started from a germ of thought 
which was enlarged and clarified till it 
grew into form for publication. In the 
main, the doctor digs for the truth form- 
ing the basis of his books in the labora- 
tory or in the field. 

Professor Melville B. Anderson of Stan- 
ford University, who is making a transla- 
tion of the “Divine Comedy” in terza 
rima, is a most tireless polisher of prose 
and verse. He says he has rhymed the 
five or six thousand lines of the “Inferno” 
each over five or six times, and is even yet 
putting on finishing touches. He believes 
in the doctrine of hard work; and he re- 
cently advised a writer to produce five 
hundred sonnets, such as the one  sub- 
mitted to Anderson for judgment, and 
then it might be expected to gain some of 
the facility necessary to the writing of an 
artistic sonnet. “Art is long,” he often 
reminds us. Himself a rigid critic, he is 
careful counsel with sympathetic friends 
concerning his work. He systematically 
enriches his mind with choicest quotation. 
The extracts he stores away seem logically 
to arrange themselves in his mind, so that 
he uses them at a moment’s notice with 
more ease than one uses a collection of 
quotations. 

Among the three or four hundred 
young writers who have submitted manu- 
scripts to me in the last year or two, most 
of those who fail to grow in the work do 
so because of lack of the system and study 
which are practiced by the successful. The 
art is not taken with sufficient seriousness. 
The small obstacle too easily discourages. 
The work at hand which one can easily do 
perhaps with small or no reward, but 
which enables one to grow, is overlooked. 
In short, they fail to put soul into the 
manuscript. 





STORY CLUB WORKERS. 


Among the members of the Short Story 
Club who are doing effective literary work 
is Mrs. Nettie S. Gaines, now literary 
editor of the Stockton Record.” Mrs. 
Gaines’s first effort was the editing of the 
“Chatterbox,” a booklet containing the 
story work of the children of her public 








school classes. ‘This little magazine has 
been Jargely in demand by teachers who 
have been anxious to learn the secret of 
Mrs. Gaines’s class room recitations. Later 
she undertook the present line of writing, 
and has become one of the most success- 
ful Sunday literary editors. 

Miss Honoria P. R. Toumey, of Sebas- 
topol, Sonoma County, has come into 
much prominence because of the interest- 
ing way in which she writes of .the work 
f of Luther Burbank. Miss Toumey has 
studied Burbank’s methods and has the 
story of his life tirst-hand: She knows all 
the intricacies aot only of the Sebastopol 
experimental farm; but also of the gar- 
dens at Santa Rosa. Her stories of the 
plant-wizard have been widely read. 

Mrs. Jessie Juliet Knox, whose home is 


wey) INCE THE birth of the 

New Year, thousands 
of working women in 
San Francisco have 
organized themselves 
into suffrage leagues. 
On the 18th of Janu- 
ary, one hundred of 
the most conservative women, college and 
professionally trained, formed a similar 
organization. A like expression was given 
voice at the State Teachers’ Association, 
which met at Santa Cruz during the holi- 
davs. The women held a meeting and 
united in a demand that they should be 
represented in the affairs of the associa- 
tion ; that they should be more adequately 
represented on the Council of Education; 
that they should take a responsible part in 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


in San Jose, is another Short Story Club 
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writer. She has made the manners and 
customs of the Chinese her life work, and 
her stories find a ready sale, not only in 
California, but in the East. Her book, 
“T.ittle Almond Blossoms,” is a collection 
of Chinese stories. The latest phase of 
her work among the Orientals has taken 
the shape of talks before nearly 
all of the principal Women’s Clubs of the 
State. 

With Judge J. E. Richards, of the 
Santa Clara County Superior Bench, 
poetry-writing and story-telling is a pure- 
ly esthetic life. His booklet of poems, 
“The Idyls of Monterey,” was published 
at the behest of friends for his friends, and 
has never been placed on sale. Judge 
Richards is a master of the art of rhetoric, 
and his decisions are written in excellent 
English prose. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 


IN CALIFORNIA MEANS ETHICAL ADVANCEMENT 
AND RECOGNITION OF THE CLAIMS OF 
GENERAL WELFARE 


BY MISS KATE AMES 


the annual programme. 
Woman has met her obligations in the 
narrow fields, and this opens the claim to 
larger duties and obligations. Many have 
already undertaken these larger respon- 
sibilities with marked success. They ac- 
cept their family inheritance with loyalty 
and affection. They are devoted to their 
families; they respond to the demands of 
the limited social circle. Under modern 
conditions, these do not take all her time, 
and she feels the claim, the responsibilities 
of the larger life which surrounds and 
completes the individual and family life. 
To regard woman as a family posses- 
sion worked well so long as conditions de- 
manded all her time within the home. 
When there was no claim beyond the fam- 
ily, the situation was simple. This family 
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assumption has been notably broken into. 
Industrial and economic conditions have 
been a large factor; her training, her ex- 
perience, no longer fits it. Neither the 
modern woman who is economically inde- 
pendent, nor the one who is dependent up- 
on her own efforts is an isolated individ- 
ual. She is not alone the member of a 
family. She is part of the community, 
and recognizes its explicit claim upon her. 

The situation is intricate and complex. 
From all sides comes the conscious or un- 
conscious demand, “Cast our experiences 
in a larger mould, if our lives are to be 
animated by the larger social aim.” The 
complacency of the old-time home keeper 
is gone forever. New and definite claims 
have been put forth by social conditions, 
which demand reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the family code. This, like every 
other element of human life, is susceptible 
of progress, and in its entirety must be 
carried out into the larger life. 

In the early days of the movement, there 
was naturally self-assertion, a breaking 
away of the individual will. These days 
are past. The first ground has _ been 
broken. There has been slow, but steady 
growth. The family as well as society has 
come more and more to recognize indi- 
vidua] initiative and responsibility in 
women. This recognition has slowly but 
surely been carried out into the larger 
social life. The process must continue 
until together the family recognizes the 
social claim made upon the daughter as it 
now recognizes the validity of this claim 
upon the son. Sons, husbands, fathers of 
little children, respond to their country’s 
danger in time of war. When the misery 
and needs of society are made as clear and 
as explicit a claim, the women, to whom 
this claim is now genuine and dignified, 
wil] be asked to take her share in the re- 
sponsibilities of removing this danger, and 
at the same time be given the powers 
through which she may work effectively. 
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The social adjustment is the twentieth 
century war. It has already begun. The 
investigation of Ida Tarbell has brought 
one public service corporation to the feet 
of justice. Others have come in other 
ways. These great financial and corpor- 
ate issues should be delt with and their 
powers limited by legislation. These 
abuses men will see and legislate upon. 
They are, however, but a small part of the 
social need. 

Ideals of social welfare are not attained 
in sheltered byways. The leisure class of 
women and the wage earners are mixing 
on the thronged and common road. Here 
they see the size of each other’s burdens. 
Ideals have changed under the pressure 
of new insights and experiences. Contact 
with things as they are is the best correc- 
tive of opinion. These women have not 
reached their present opinion by standing 
aloof and looking on. They have been ten- 
tative, observant students in the midst of 
conditions. The slow recognition of 
woman’s insight and ability as a powerful 
influence for good in public affairs has un- 
doubtedly been due to the shortcomings 
that could only be conquered by the gen- 
eral progress of human nature to a higher 
level, that it is still incomplete, would 
seem to indicate that natural limitations 
have hardened into unnatural prejudice, 
and that all men and women have not yet 
worked out their freedom from narrow- 
ness to a broad, inclusive survey of condi- 
tions surrounding them. 

We believe that the action taken by so 
large a body of women is a personal recog- 
nition of her duty to share in this larger 
life; that experience has taught her that 
it is her highest privilege to extend it; 
that: her highest well-being is merged in 
the well-being of the many. She sees the 
neglected social needs and the genuine and 
dignified claim upon her. She is con- 
sciously struggling with the enlargement 
of our social and ethical code. 


























VIEW OF ISLETA. 


AMERICA’S 


FIRST CHRISTIAN 


MARTYR 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 








The Southwest is full of romance and mystery, and, in fact, the history of the old 
Santa Fe trail from the old days of the Conquistadores to the days of Fremont, un- 
til the present, is one long chronicle of entrancing romance. 
try will yield a richer store of material for the writer, and Mr. John L. Cowan, the 
author of “America’s First Christian Martyr’ has succeeded in giving us the local 
color in the style of a master by using the simplest and the most truthful methods 
in narrative—EpITtoR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


No part of the coun- 
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LS Sas , the Southwest. If 
OSaeves ihe conquistadores 








carried the sword in 
one hand, they bore the crucifix in the 
other, proving themselves to be fully as 
zealous to save the souls as to overcome 
the bodies of their savage antagonists. 
Consequently, a full century before the 
United States was born, there were in 
New Mexico alone about one hundred 


Christian churches, nearly all of stone, 
and some of astonishing size. ‘Three years 
before the landing of the pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth Rock, eleven of these monuments 
to the zeal and devotion of the Spanish 
missionaries had been completed, and 
were occupied. This zeal’for the build- 
ing of churches for the worship of the 
strange white God, the immense amount 
of labor it entailed upon the unwilling 
congregations, and the’ oppression and 
violence practiced to compel the Indians 
to perform the labor, frequently resulted 
in the murder of the missionaries. To 
kill the resident priest became something 

2 
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of a habit, in which at least 20 different 
communities indulged with more or less 
frequency. The discontent of the pueblos 
culminated in 1680, when 21 priests and 
about 400 laymen were massacred, nearly 
all the churches sacked and partly demol- 
ished, and the Spaniards driven tempor- 
arily from New Mexico. Up to the vear 
1700, at least 40 of the Franciscan fathers 
are known to have suffered martyrdom 
within the present limits of New Mexico. 

The first of these American martyrs 
met his fate long before the building of 
the first church on what is now American 
soil, and only a little more than 50 years 
after the landing of Columbus. Friar 
Juan de Padilla was the youngest of the 
four Franciscan missionaries who accom- 
penied Coronado on his historic journey 
of exploration that stopped not until a 
spot somewhere near the present site of 
Kansas City was reached. Part of his 
force was left at the Pueblo of Tiguex, 
the ruins of which may still be seen where 
the town of Bernalillo now stands, 16 
miles northwest of Albuquerque. Padilla 
accompanied him on the search for the 
mythical “Quivira,” and became interested 
in the nomadic Indians of the plains, de- 
termining to devote his life to the en- 
deavor to convert them to the true faith. 
He returned with the exploring party to 
Tiguex, where he bade them a final fare- 
well. 

In 1542, he set out from Tiguex to re- 
turn to the region of the Buffalo Plains, 
accompanied by a Spaniard, two Mexican 
half-breeds, and several Indians. He 
seems to have won the good will of the 
savages among whom he cast his lot; but 
one day he started to visit another tribe, 
with whom his friends were at war. Re- 
senting this desertion, or perhaps fearing 
that he meant to lend assistance to their 
foes, the treacherous tribesmen shot him 
in the back with a poisoned arrow. The 
body was then buried by the Indians who 
had accompanied him from Tiguex. 

The Friar’s Spanish and Mexican com- 
panions fled, but were re-captured and en- 
slaved. After ten months of servitude, 
they escaped a second time, and for eight 
weary, heart-breaking years, wandered 
through the awful deserts and wildernesses 
of the Southwest, finally reaching an out- 
post of civilization to the Gulf Coast, near 








where Tampico now stands. From them 
this much of the story of the first Chris- 
tian martyr in America was learned. 
Now comes the much-discussed Isleta 
tradition, which church dignitaries and 
scholarly scoffers have both labored in 
vain to either discredit or establish. The 
Isletans, however, appear to have made 
out a very good case; and as their tra- 
dition dovetails into the recorded facts 
very neatly, there does not apvear to be 
any sound reason for doubting its sub- 
stantial accuracy—excepting, of course, 
the supernatural element , which was 
doubtless an addition inevitable among a 
people so superstitious as the Pueblo 
tribes. 
Isleta is one of the largest and most 7 
populous of the Pueblo towns that have 
thus far survived fate’s mischances, hav- 
ing a present population of about one 
thousand. It is located 13 miles south- 
west of Albuquerque, and is identical with 
the Pueblo of “T'utahaco,” mentioned by 
the early explorers. The great adobe 
church is one of the oldest in America. 
The exact date of its erection is not known 
—but it was standing in 1629, and the 
mission had probably been established, 
with a resident priest, before the close of 
the Sixteenth Century. The Isletans 
knew something of Friar Padilla during 
the period of his brief sojourn at Tiguex, 
less than 30 miles distant. They were in 
constant communication with the Indians 
of the plains, carrying on a rude commerce 
with them. They soon learned of the as- 
sassination of the priest. It may be that 
the Indians who accompanied him from 
Tiguex and who buried his body, returned 
to the Rio Grande with the story. In any , 
event, the tradition is that messengers 
were sent from Isleta to secure his body, 
and to bear it through the hundreds of , 
miles of intervening deserts and mountains 
to their own town, where they buried it 
with the respect and reverence due to the 
bravery, piety and self-sacrifice of the 
slain missionary. When their church was 
finally built and they became converts to 
Christianity, it is claimed that the body 
was lifted and re-interred just within the 
altar rail. 
That the pagan Isletans would send a 
thousand miles or more to secure the body 
of an almost unknown priest of a strange 
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religion, carry it with infinite labor to 
their homes, and there bury it with honor, 
seems hardly credible. Nevertheless, the 
tradition was so widespread, and the In- 
dians so positive and persistent in their 
belief in its truth that a few years ago a 
prominent Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, en- 
gaged in preparing a history of the New 
Mexican missions, wrote to the Reverend 
Father Docher and asked him to investi- 
gate the story thoroughly, to see if he 
could prove either its truth or its falsity. 

Father Docher, a droll but intelligent 
little French priest, is still pastor of the 
flock at Isleta. He doesn’t like to talk 


about the investigations that so nearly cost _ 


him his life, but occasionally he can be 
wheedled into telling the story. 

After considerable questioning among 
patriarchs of Isleta, the good padre found 
several who claimed to know something 
about the matter. These remembered that 
about 50 years before the church had been 
supplied with a plank floor, in place of 
the adobe floor that had always done ser- 
vice. Before the planks were laid, some 
of the old men of the community went to 
the priest then officiating, and told him 
that the body of Friar Padilla rested just 
within the altar rail, and that it would 
be found close to the surface, ‘because, no 
matter how deeply it was buried, it always 
rose again. The priest had heard the Pa- 
dilla tradition, but laughed at it as a base- 
less legend of the Indians. Nevertheless, 
search was made. Everything was found 
just as the old men had said, and the 
miraculously preserved body was re-in- 
terred in another part of the church be- 
fore the laying of the plank floor. 

Father Docher was somewhat impressed 
by the evident earnestness of the old men 
who .told this tale, but more so on inter- 
viewing old Diego, a venerable and re- 
spected redskin, who assured him that he 
had witnessed the disinterment, had seen 
_ the body of the martyr, and had witnessed 
the digging of the new grave and 
the placing therein of the coffin, 
which he described as very large and made 
from a hollow log. He laughed quietly 
at the recollection: “They might have 


saved themselves the trouble of digging 
the grave,” he said, “for every one knows 
that Father Padilla stays not in the grave, 
but walks the streets of Isleta and wanders 
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along the Rio Grande to see the changes 
the white men have wrought. The body 
is in the coffin, but the coffin is on top of 
the ground, not in the grave where it was 
placed.” 

The old Indian was blind, but was able 
to indicate what he claimed was the exact 
spot beneath which the body of the first 
martyr of the cross in New Mexico was 
buried. One witness of the second disin- 
terment, Mr. W. H. Cobb, of Albuquerque, 
tells me that the heavy plank floor -was 
noticeably bulked upward at that point. 
The planks were removed, and there was 
found surely the most remarkable burial 
casket in America, crudely and with in- 
finite labor hollowed from a single huge 
log. As the Indian had said, it was right 
on the surface, bulging the floor upward 
because the space was too small. Within 
the coffin was a shriveled but remarkably 
well preserved body, wrapped in- the 
crumbling remnants of a robe of the 
Franciscans, made of a coarse fabric that 
those versed in the priestly lore of the past 
say was commonly used by missionaries of 
the days of the Conquistadores. 

However, in the absence of proof that 
the body was really that of Friar Padilla, 
there was room for the suspicion that it 
was that of some-forgotten priest who had 
died peacefully in his bed, instead of suf- 
fering the coveted fate of martyrdom in 
far-off land of the “Quiviras.” To estab- 
lish the identity of the body beyond all 
question was not possible;, but it was re- 
called that Friar’ Padilla had been shot 
in the back with a poisoned arrow. Might 
it not be possible that the wound would 
still be distinguishable? If so, it would go 
far toward silencing the doubters. 

The body was turned over, and the rem- 
nants of clothing carefully removed. Al- 
though the skin on other parts of the body 
was dried and unbroken, in the small of 
the back was a large patch of flesh that 
had decomposed and fallen away before 
dessication. The belief of the Indians 
that the decay at that particular spot was 
due to the wound inflicted by the poisoned 
arrow seems not unreasonable. 

To Father Docher fell the duty of hand- 
ling the body. While removing and re- 
placing the grave clothes, he repeatedly 
touched the dessicated flesh around the 
old wound, but gave the matter no thought 
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at the time. In a day or two his hand be- 
gan to swell, and to cause him excruciat- 
ing pain. Then his whole arm became af- 
fected, and finally his entire body. His 
malady was pronounced blood poisoning, 
and he was hurried East to be placed in a 
hospital. The phvsicians in charge de- 
cided that amputation was necessary to 
save his life, but to that he would not con- 
sent. Finally the use of less heroic means 
resulted in his recovery, although he suf- 
fered for months. That is why his recol- 
lection of the investigation into the Pa- 
dilla tradition is not pleasant. However, 
the poisoning of Father Docher appears to 
be further substantia] evidence of the 
truth of the tradition. Ordinarily the 
handling of a thoroughly dessicated body, 
that had lain in the ground for genera- 
tions, would not be attended with the 
slightest danger of blood poisoning. Father 
Docher is not aware that there was the 
slightest scratch or abrasion of the skin 
on his hand. If there was, it must have 
been of the most trivial. nature. It is 
plain, say those who believe that the body 
was really that of Friar Padilla, that the 
poisoned arrow that left the wound in 
the back of the martyred priest was the 
cause of the poisoning of the modern in- 
cumbent at Isleta. 

Nevertheless there are those who still 
scoff at the idea that the mortal part of 
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the first Christian martyr in the southwes: 
now rests in the old church at Isleta. How- 
ever this may be, it cannot be denied that 
the identity of the corpse beneath the floor 
is much less open to question than that of 
the handful of dust and bones that was 
brought across the seas in an American 
warship a couple of years ago and interred 
in pomp and splendor as all that was left 
on earth of Paul Jones. Really, a very 
large proportion of the things universally 
accepted as facts of history are less satis- 
factorily established than the substantial 
truth of the whole story of Friar Padilla. 

When the investigation had been com- 
pleted, the body was again placed securely 
in its log coffin, and buried six feet beneath 
the soil. Then the heavy plank floor was 
again nailed in place. A full account of 
the inquiry and its results was placed upon 
the church records, that there might be no 
dispute hereafter concerning what had 
been found and what had been done. Yet 
the Isletans say that when the moon is 
on the wane and half »bscured by clouds, 
the watcher may see the shadowy form of 
the restless martyr emerge from the old 
church, glide noiselessly in and out among 
the adobe dwellings, hasten across the 
vineyards that surround the pueblo, and 
then disappear on the banks of the yellow 
Rio Grande. The story is one of the myriad 
of interesting tales of the Southwest. 











INTERIOR OF THE OLD CHURCH AT ISLETA, WHERE THE BODY OF AMERICA’S FIRST 
CHRISTIAN MARTYR IS BURIED, JUST BACK OF THE ALTAR RAIL. 











THE PERJURER 


BY HENRY WALDORF FRANCIS 


in, and creeping up 
the narrow ledge of 
rock that protruded 
but five feet above the 
water, and the man 
standing there miles 
out of sight of land, 
knew that it was a question of but a few 
hours before the sea would engulf him 
forever if he were not rescued. His enemy 
in the small sail boat dancing on the crest 
of the waves, the man who had lured him 
to the treacherous spot by baiting his ar- 
tist’s soul, laughed at the agony in his face 
and answered his appeals and the sincere 
promises to over-look his treachery and 
remain silent upon it, with mocking 
sneers. Over and above the lapping and 
gentle roar of the waves their voices rose. 

“For God’s sake, Balsamo, do not de- 
sert me! Surely, this must be a jest! You 
cannot mean to leave me here to drown 
like a rat simply because the girl has 
preferred me to you! Come, man, show 
yourself human! Bring back the boat, 
and no one shall ever know a word of 
what has passed between us!” 

“No one ever will know!” shouted back 
the man in the boat. “No one knows you 
came here with me. I fooled you com- 
pletely. What right had you to come 
down here for your amusement, damn 
you! and steal away from me by your city 
airs and soft speech the heart of the only 
girl I ever loved! I told you the first 
day we met there were better places to 
sketch, but you would not take the hint!” 

“How was I to know you loved the girl 
when she has no idea that you do herself 
—when you have never told her?” 

“She knows it!” answered Balsamo. 
“Every girl knows when a man is in love 
with her without waiting to be told it by 
him—just as a man can tell whether a 
girl likes him or not. I know she has 





never liked me over well, but I was mak- 





ing progress until you came here with 
your cursed artist face and smooth tongue. 
Last night I shadowed you two in your 
walk—I heard your offer to her—her re- 
quest for time—I knew that meant the 
next time you should repeat the question 
the answer would be “yes,” and the end 
of all my hopes—and I made up ‘my mind 
she should never see you again !” 

“Devil! And so you lured me out here 
in the early morning on the pretense of 
showing me a rare view for my brush to 
sketch with the deliberate intention of 
leaving me to die when the tide should 
rise !” 

A derisive laugh was the reply. 

“Who knows you came here with me? 
No one! I took excellent care that no 
one should see us meet! And why should 
any one suspect me? I have carefully 
concealed my feelings—we are supposed 
to be friends!” 

“The girl will know!” 

“Oh, will she? You have said yourself 
I have never told her I loved her, and I 
have never shown her I took you for a 
rival. She’s not one of your city bred 
girls—she will believe what I will see she 
is told—that you were only playing with 
her, and having won her heart, have de- 
serted her! She’s read that sort of thing 
in story books! She’ll weep some, I sup- 
pose—and I’ll console her—and she'll 
marry me just to show that she did not 
care for you! Anyhow, she will never 
marry any other man, least of all, vou! 
See! the waves are lapping your feet! A 
merry time to you and the devil take you.” 

The last sounds the man on the ledge 
heard were the rattle of the sail as his 
enemy hauled it up and let it out to the 
freshening breeze, to which it promptly 
answered, and a laugh of demoniac glee. 
Even then it seemed as if the crafty Ital- 
ian must be playing a prank upon his 
fears, and could not mean to leave him 
there to drown like a rat in a cage, but 
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as the small craft rapidly receded in the 
distance and the water mounted up his 
narrow refuge, Arthur Robinson realized 
that he was face to face with death. His 
thoughts turned to the girl who had be- 
come the mistress of his heart, and who 
would never know what had become of 
him, but would always think he had 
been faithless to her. It was an agoniz- 
ing reflection. How had he ever been so 
blind as not to have noticed Balsamo’s 
feelings for her? Rapidly his mind went 
over the brief period of their acquaintance. 
He had come down to this stretch of rug- 
ged, almost uninhabited coast in search 
of new scenes for his brush, and he had 
wandered upon the little, snug cabin— 
it was hardly more—where, with her fos- 
ter-father and his wife she lived secluded 
from the world. ‘The girl was a rare 
beauty in face and form, with the naive 
innocence of the daughter of Eve who has 
never known society or art, but is natu- 
rally possessed of all the charms of 
womanhood, and she had won his heart 
at once. It was a case of love at first 
sight, and he had begged permission to 
pass a few days at the place. Old Slater, 
who earned a meagre living as a fisher- 
man, was not averse to receiving the lib- 
eral sum the artist offered him, and there 
was something about the young fellow that 
made the old man take a strong fancy to 
him. Ida was the idol of his heart, and 
perhaps the coming of this handsome, evi- 
dently educated and well-to-do stranger 
awoke romantic thoughts in his head. He 
was aging quickly, his wife was feeble, and 
he wanted to see the girl provided for be- 
fore he passed away. One night, seven- 
teen years before, there had been a wreck 
upon the coast, and she had come drift- 
ing in to him, lashed upon a raft. She 
was all the wreck had spared from the 
sea, too young to know anything about 
herself, and he and his wife had taken 
her to their hearts, having no child of 
their own. There had never been an in- 
quiry for her, and they had }rought her 
up in the belief that she was their own 
offspring. This much he had told Arthur 
Robinson in a confidential chat three days 
after his arrival, when the artist honor- 
ably acknowledged the feelings the girl 
had inspired in him, and asked permission 
to woo her. He produced convincing cre- 
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dentials of his own respectabilitv and 
social standing in Boston, which the old 
fisherman verified bv writing to the Mayor 
at the artist’s request, and he felt that bis 
treasure would be safe in the young man’s 
care should she entrust herself to him. He 
would make no effort to influence her, but 
it did not take the keen old eyes of his 
wife many hours to realize that it would 
not be necessary to speak a word in favor 
of her suitor. It is rather the fashion to 
believe that we are living in a prosaic age, 
but how can any reader of the newspapers 
which daily print romances outvieing fic- 
tion harbor such a notion? Anyway, 
here was a true romance. But none of 
the people most concerned, the old or the 
young ones, took into any consideration 
the sallow-faced Italian with the glow- 
ing eyes of fire and the surly manner, 
who for years had eked out a living, as- 
sisting the old man in his work as a fisher- 
man and in repairing the boats, and about 
whom Slater knew nothing save that he 
had dropped into the cabin a starving boy 
of twenty or thereabouts and begged for 
shelter, saying that he had ran away from 
a cruel taskmaster who daily beat and 
tortured him—one of the padrones to be 
found in all large cities, Slater inferred— 
and had wandered to the spot he knew not 
how. He had remained ever since—five 
years now—treated as one of the family, 
and Slater had found him very useful. 
He had known or pretended to know but 
a few words of English when he arrived, 
but he had quickly become proficient in its 
use under the tutorship of the girl, whom 
the old man had provided with books, and 
who had taught herself more than many 
so-called educated people know. She had 
had little else to do but learn. Mrs. 
Slater, fortunately for the girl, had not 
always been a fisherman’s wife, but had 
had a thorough grammar s.hool education. 
The staid-looking old woman had had her 
romance in other days. She had run away 
from a comfortable -home, with Slater, 
when he was a gay sailor lad, for which 
she had been disowned by her relatives, 
but she had never regretted the step de- 
spite the hard life it had brought upon 
her. She did not mean, however, that Ida 
should repeat her own folly if it could be 
prevented, and she looked upon the chance 
that had brought Arthur Rcbinson to their 

















humble abode as a direct act of Provi- 
dence, not being one of those “of little 
faith.” ; 

Balsamo saw which way the tide was 
running, but he carefully hid his thoughts 
from them all, and they did not suspect 
the fires of jealousy and hatred which 
raged in his breast. With the egotism of 
ignorance he believed he could win this 
girl, and was meditating a proposal when 
this stranger came to blight his hopes. 
The intruder must be removed’ from his 
path, and as he sailed away, leaving his 
rival to be engulfed by the rising water, he 
felt a fierce joy in his heart over the: suc- 
cess of his cunning scheme. The boat 
faded away in the distance and the water 
rose and lapped the knees of the doomed 
man. The end could not be far off. Arthur 
Robinson raised his eyes to the clear blue 
sky and prayed—prayed for the girl; and 
then with a despairing shriek of love and 
agony he called her name aloud. 

“Ida! Ida!” 

But not even an echo came back to him. 
Despite his terrible position, he smiled at 
the folly of calling to her. He was miles 
beyond her hearing—beyond the hearing 
of any one who could succor him. He 
knelt upon the narrow ledge, the water 
now almost up to his waist, and murmur- 
ing the beloved name over and over, a 
sudden peace came upon his soul. 

But what was that floating black thing 
that flashed upon his vision? Was it a 
monstrous fish or No, it was a spar, 
and loosely attached sail of a small boat 
which probably had gone ashore on the 
coast, and now by the decree of fate was 
drifting by within fifty feet of him. He 
gave himself no time to speculate upon 
how it came there or what it meant; to 
him with the sudden rising of hope it in- 
spired, it meant if he could only reach it, 
the possibility’ of escape from imminent 
death. With the will of despair with which 
a drowning man clutches at a straw, he 
resolved to risk his strength against the 
sea: he could meet with no worse fate 
than to remain upon the rapidly sub- 
merging ledge. Quickly he threw off his 
coat and shoes, everything but his nether 
garment, and plunged into the waves. 
With strokes of desperation, bruised, sink- 
ing and then coming up, battling against 
the swiftly running tide and the water, he 
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struggled to reach his haven of apparent 
safety, and with his last strength flung 
himself at full length upon the floating 
spar—and knew nothing more. 


* * * * 


Nobody knew and nobody cared about 
the prematurely aged, taciturn man who 
called himself Bob Reilly, and who lived 
alone in a hut twenty miles up the coast 
from Slater’s. Slater had heard that he 
had suffered a great injustice at the hands 
of the law, and had been a convict, and 
that he had come to the barren spot to 
bury himself in oblivion out of sight of 
the world in which he had once taken an 
active part. Having the reputation of 
having been a convict—he admitted the 
fact while proclaiming the injustice of it, 
his acquaintance was not craved, and in 
fact he repelled all advances. He had 
literally become a hermit, and all he asked 
was to be left alone. Several times Slater 
had met him, and with a great ~ity and 
sympathy in his heart that the man some- 
how inspired in him, though he did not 
in others, had tried to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance ; and Reilly had softened a lit- 
tle to him, but had refused to visit him or 
be visited or to be brought into contact 
with any of the members of Slater’s fam- 
ily. He owned a huge bloodhound which 
was his sole companion, and jealously kept 
any one from approaching to within al- 
most vision distance of the hut, and he 
was as completely isolated from the world 
as if he had been living in Mars. A year 
he had lived alone, subsisting on the pro- 
ducts ef a scraggy little garden he had 
cultivated, and upon the food the sea af- 
forded, and in that time Slater was the 
only person he had ever spoken more than 
ten words to. Slater had made mention of 
him to his wife and to Ida, and they had 
expressed a desire to meet him, and do 
something for his comfort, but the old 
man had dissuaded them. Balsamo had 
never met him, and expressed no curiosity 
to do so, and he was glad when Slater 
persuaded his wife and the girl he secretly 
loved from carrying into effect the im- 
pulses of their generous hearts. The sus- 
picious, selfish Italian did not desire new 
acquaintances any more than Reilly did. 
The man had been a convict, he said, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, which was very 
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expressive, and the word “convict” seemed 
to have a peculiar effect upon him. 

Reilly arose more than usually early on 
this clear, bright morning and set out in 
his boat. He had not sailed very far when 
a sudden gust of wind caught the little 
spar of his craft and snapped it off as 
clean as a knife could have done. He had 
been lost in thought and had forgotten to 
see that it was secure. As it went over- 
board, carrying the small sail with it, he 
came to his senses and sprang to his feet. 
He had a pair of stout oars, and he made 
to recover his loss, but the tide was run- 
ning swiftly, and a few strokes satisfied 
him that the attempt was useless. He 
was in a restless, nervous humor, and he 
felt the necessity for violent exercise, so 
he bent to the oars without any definite 
purpose except to work off his nervousness. 
A powerful, hardy man, and the tide with 
him, he swept the boat rapidly over the 
water, lost in his own sombre thoughts. 
How far he went he never knew. It must 
have been hours that he rowed incessantly, 
stopping only for a few minutes of rest 
at long intervals, when he awoke to pres- 
ent realization and discovered that the 
tide had veered about. As he was turning 
the boat to catch it on his way back, the 
lost spar arose before him a few feet dis- 
tant, and to it he saw clinging the figure 
of a man. The shades of evening were 
falling, and it was now rapidly growing 
dark. Reilly shouted to the figure grasp- 
ing the spar with tenacity, but received 
no response. Either the man was dead 
or unconscious. He bent to his oars, 
shouting to the voiceless man to hold on, 
and with a few vigorous strokes reached 
the inanimate figure, motionless save as 
it bobbed up and down on the crest of the 
waves. It took all his great strength to 
release the fingers of the hands clutch- 
ing the spar and lift the senseless body in- 
to his boat. A hasty examination showed 
him the man was alive, although almost 
_ drowned. Reilly knew what to do in such 
cases, and he always carried a flask of 
whiskey. He opened the man’s lips and 
poured a great dose down his throat, and 
proceeded to revive him. Soon he had the 
satisfaction of seeing him come to con- 
sciousness, lying flat upon the boat’s bot- 
tom, and too weak to speak. 

“Here, take another swallow of this 
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stuff and lie there and be quiet until I 
tell you to talk,” commanded Reilly, in a 
voice of thunder. “If you don’t, [ll 
chuck you overboard again!” 

The man smiled wanly and closed his 
eyes. Then Reilly began to ponder as to 
what he was to do with him. It was not at 
all to his taste to take a stranger to his 
hut, but what else was there to do? He 
could not row to the shore and abandon 
him there, when he had just saved him. 
He was not curious as to how the man had 
come from where he had found him cling- 
ing to his own lost spar—it was none of 
his business, and he was not sufficiently in 
love with his fellow men to listen to this 
one’s gratitude or to desire to become bet- 
ter acquainted with him; what should he 
do with the prey he had robbed from the 
sea? A thought flashed suddenly across 
his mind; he would take him to Slater’s. 
He had saved the spar with the sail loosely 
attached to it, and drawn it into his boat. 
The sail being wet, was difficult to handle, 
and would make a heavy load, but to row 
to Slater’s against the tide would be a 
very irksome task. He had a stout knife, 
and other utensils of his craft with him, 
and he was an expert worker. It did not 
take him very long after he arrived at the 
conclusion to dump his unwelcome guest 
upon Slater to rig up the sail and get. 
fairly upon the way. He had to tack and 
tack at great lengths, and it would, he 
calculated, be past midnight before he 
reached his destination, but it was just 
the cursed luck which had always pursued 
him, he muttered with an oath, to have 
such a thing as this happen. Suddenly the 
wind died out, an ominous calm came over 
everything, and up in the sky Reilly saw 
a white patch of cloud that told his ex- 
perienced eyes a squall and storm were 
coming. He hauled down the useless sail 
and took to his oars again. It was a 
strength-racking task, and it seemed an 
interminable time before he pulled into 
the inlet at the foot of Slater’s ground. 
He saw a light burning in the cabin and 
shouted at the top of his stentorian voice: 

“Ahoy, there! Ahoy, Slater! Ahoy!” 

Slater came rushing down, followed 
quickly by a girl. He reached the boat a 
few fect in advance of her. 

“Reilly!” he shouted. “For God’s sake, 
what have you there?” 

















“A fellow for you to take care of,” an- 
swered Reilly, as coolly as if the matter 
was not worth considering. “I picked him 
up adrift, and most drowned. - Here, lift 
him out—lI’ve lost enough time!” 

But the girl had caught sight of the 
motionless figure in the boat, with its face 
of white-red fire under the glare of Slater’s 
lantern, and screamed : 

“Arthur! Arthur! 
Thank God!” 

She would have thrown herself across 
the body of her sweetheart, but Reilly 
pushed her back with a rough kindliness. 
Arthur Robinson opened his eyes, raised 
his arms to take her into them, and at- 
tempted to rise, but weakness overpow- 
ered him. Slater lifted him up in his 
arms as if he had been a baby, and laid 
him tenderly upon the beach, and the 
girl knelt down and enfolded him in a 
loving embrace. 

“Arthur! Arthur!” she cried, with 
tears of joy falling down her white, 
rounded cheeks. “I knew I heard you 
calling to me, though they would not be- 
lieve me!” 

“Better leave ’em alone a minute,” sug- 
gested Reilly curtly. “She’ll have him to 

“ faster than anything can, and on his feet 
quicker than you can carry him up to 
the cabin.” 

“You see,” explained Slater, “we’ve 
been wondering what become of him, and 
if it was true he’d gone and left her as 
Balsamo hinted. She wouldn’t listen to 
it, and she’s made me sit up waiting to 
have him drop in every minute. She was 
sure something had happened to him, and 
she insisted she heard him calling her 
name, but of course that couldn’t have 
been. She was right, though, in thinking 
he was in danger! Women have a remark- 
able way of sensing things where a fellow 
they’re stuck on’s concerned, sure enough ! 
Here, I’ll get them up to the house, and 
him in bed, and I'll fix a bunk up for you. 
We'll have a bite and a toddy before we 
turn in.” 

“Don’t bother about me,” said Reilly 
gruffly. “I’m going home, and I brought 
him here because I didn’t want to take 
him there—that’s all!” 

Slater understood and knew it would 
be vain to press his invitation upon the 
ex-convict. 


Oh, thank God! 
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“Well, hold on five minutes anyway,” 
he said, “till I go up to the house and get 
a bite for you to take along. You must 
be hungry and it’s a long pull after what 
you’ve had! I see the boat is leaking 
some. I'll wake Balsamo and send him 
down to calk it—he’s good at that! And 
you’d better not risk it out there until 
the storm ahead passes over. It won’t last 
but an hour or two.” 

The boat was leaking; Reilly saw that, 
and that it must be calked before he set 
out on his journey back. 

“All right, hurry the chap along,” he 
said. “I’ve wasted enough time and that 
dog of mine will be breaking his heart 
worrying what’s become of me!” 

Neither of them had been paying any 
attention to the girl and her lover, but as 
Slater now turned he saw that they had 
disappeared. 

“What I told you!” remarked Reilly 
laconically. “She’s got him up to your 
cabin all right.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before a piercing shriek rang out. Without 
a question, Reilly jumped out of the boat 
and followed Slater in alarm up the path. 
Into the cabin they dashed almost on top 
of one another. For a moment the sight 
that met Slater’s eyes stunned him. In 
the center of the room stood Balsamo, a 
murderous-looking knife held high in his 
right hand, which, with the strength born 
of desperation, the weakened Arthur Rob- 
inson was preventing from being thrust 
into his heart, while Mrs. Slater, her arms 
thrown around the would-be murderer’s 
neck, was exerting herself to pull him 
backwards, and the frightened girl, shriek- 
ing, was trying to knock the knife out of 
his hand with a stick. But if Slater was 
momentarily bereft of his wits, Reilly did 
not lose his. Over his face there came a 
change frightful to behold in its passion, 
and with a leap, he sprang upon Balsamo, 
throwing the others off with a sweep of his 
arms as his right hand grasped the Ital- 
ian by the throat in a vise-like grip. The 
knife went flying ten feet distant, and 
with his left arm, Reilly clutched his vic- 
tim around the body, pinioning his arms 
to his sides. It was all done so quickly 
that the onlookers scarcely knew how it 
was done. 

“You!” cried Reilly, his eyes ablaze. 
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“At last! At last I have you! You dirty 
dog! Do you know me?” 

“For heaven’s sake, Reilly,” cried Sla- 
ter, “you'll choke him to death !” 

“Tf I had known he was here,” screamed 
the maddened Reilly, “I’d have been here 
and killed him long ago! The perjurer! 
For a few paltry dollars and to gratify a 
petty malice he swore away my good name 
and my liberty! Oh, how I have wanted 
vengeance, and here it is!” 

“Come, come, Reilly,” pleaded Robin- 
son, “the law will punish him for what he 
has done to me. Let it take its course!” 

“Yes, leave him to the law!” cried 
Slater. 

“The law!” snarled the ex-convict, “the 
cowweb which ensnares the weak and in- 
nocent, and through which the strong and 
guilty break! I'll be his law! Out of my 
way!” 

He threw Balsamo under his left arm 
as if he had been a bundle of straw, and 
with his right hand still clutching his 
throat, dashed out into the darkness be- 
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All of them, 
trembling with horror and shrinking be- 
fore the wild glitter in the ex-convict’s 
eyes, and the horrible passion which dis- 
torted his face. 

As he passed out of the cabin door, the 


fore any one could interpose. 


storm broke. Roar upon roar of thunder 
reverberated and blinding flashes of light- 
ning lit up the sky, and the bold coast line 
and made the water a sea of fire. As one 
vivid flash fell athwart the path, Slater 
saw Balsamo slip from his captor’s clutch 
and then fall to the ground, felled by a 
blow that echoed back in the thunder’s 
pause and seemed as if it must have 
broken every bone in his skull. Then in 
the light of another blinding bolt, he saw 
the ex-convict take up the senseless body 
and fling it into the boat. 

All night the storm raged and all night 
Slater lay awake thinking of Balsamo and 
the ex-convict. He knew he would never 
see either of them again—no small craft 
could possibly dare such a gale and sur- 
vive an hour. 


JUNE 


BY-GRACE HIBBARD 


The clover fields 


Are a-bloom to-day. 

With the weight of bees 
The blossoms sway— 

Red blossoms of clover fields. 


From an unseen where, 
On an unseen way, 

Sunlight and shadows, 
Now gold, now gray, 

Flit over the clover fields. 


While yellow bees drone 





A lazy tune— 
All about honey, 
For, oh! it is June, 
And red are the clover fields. 
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variety of hard woods, and in many other 





To many of us, be it said to our shame, the Philippines, the immeasurably rich 
islands lying to the west, are the Land of the Far Away. Many things we should 
know about the land Magellan discovered, and yet we confess a dense ignorance on 
| all subjects as regards the dependencies Uncle Sam is managing so wisely and so 
well. The Philippines are rich in agricultural possibilities, in rice, in sugar, in 
coffee, and in all the products of the tropics, including hemp. Its coal is better in 
quality than that of Japan, and its supply is inexhaustible. It is rich in its vast 


many, and Messrs. E. Judson and J. Lee tell the story of a body of American pio- 
neers in explorations in the early days of occupation. 


products. Its mineral resources are 
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fy IVING IN the Philip- 
im 6s pine Islands, particu- 
larly in the districts 
outside of the pictur- 
esque old walled city 
of Manila, cannot be 
called a continual 
round of pleasure. 

As the nights in the Philippines are the 
most delightful hours of the twenty-four, 
in the cities the going down of the sun 
is the signal for beginning all kinds of 
revelry. All Manila enters its carriages 
and drives to the Luneta, where they drive 
or recline on the soft sward and listen for 
hours to the bands of the various regi- 
ments and the Manila band. 

But for diversity of experiences, and a 
melange of pathos, comedy and tragedy, 
the isles of the Orient certainly furnish 
their share. 

Shortly after the occupation of the 
walled city by Americans, the writer was 
given a position in the islands, and left 
San Francisco on the transport Hancock 
to take up his duties at Malate, a suburb 
of Manila, in charge of the Mining Bu- 
reau for the Government. 

When the Spanish owned and occupied 
the islands, they had given important con- 
cessions to a number of German residents 
of the islands for the mining of gold in 
Northern Luzon, embracing territory in 
the provinces of Benguet, Lepanto, IIli- 














cost and Ilocos Norte, along the valley of 
the Agno river, covering a territory of 
some two hundred miles. 

Enquiry made at the Bank of Shang- 
hai and Hong-Kong, and located on the 
Escolta in Binondo—the commercial por- 
tion of Manila lying across the Pasig river 
from the walled city, and reached from 
that city by the really magnificent Puentu 
de Espana, or Bridge of Spain—revealed 
the fact that during the past ten years 
something like five and one-half million 
dollars had been paid by that bank to 
German mine owners for the product of 
their mines. 

The laborers in these mines were Igor- 
rotes, and their wives and children—not 
the head-hunter branch of this tribe, but 
the dwellers on the plains west of the 
mountains which the head-hunters in- 
habit. Their method of mining was, and 
still is, very crude. There are _ several 
very rich veins of white, honeycombed 
quartz, decomposed at the surface and eas- 
ily extracted by the use of short iron crow- 
bars, and ground by the use of the old- 
fashioned Mexican metate, consisting of a 
large flat stone on which the rotten quartz 
is spread, and which is reduced to powder 
by being rolled under’a round stone and 
then washed in wooden calabashes, after 
the manner of panning in the old *49 days 
in California. 

While this gold goes about $20 to the 

















ounce, the banks only allowed the miners 
$11 per ounce, but as the owners of these 
mines paid their laborers in hard tack, 
salt fish and tobacco, nearly all they re- 
ceived for their gold was profit: 

In the spring of 1900 the writer was de- 
tailed by General Otis—then Governor- 
General of the Islands—to take a squad 
of twenty men, whom he was allowed to 
select from ex-volunteers whose terms of 
enlistment had expired and who had 
taken up their residence in Manila, and 
proceed by train to Dagupan, and thence 
penetrate the interior eastward to the Ag- 
no river, thence proceed along the course 
of the river through the provinces of Ben- 
quet, Lepanto, Illicos and LIllocos Norte 
to its source, and thence to Vigan on the 
west coast of Luzon. The purpose of this 
trip was to map out for the Government 
the mining claims conceded to the Ger- 
mans by the Spanish Government, which 
concessions had been abrogated by the 
American Government, and because of 
which the German mine owners had 
brought suits against this Government in 
the Supreme Court of Manila. 

Leaving Manila, the little party pro- 
ceeded to Dagupan, where General Young 


A SCENE ON THE PICTURESQUE PASIG RIVER, NEAR MANILA. 
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furnished them an escort to Bernal, a 
small barrio some twenty miles east of the 
coast city, and a food supply to last them 
until they struck the Agno river some 
sixty miles further in the interior. 

The hike to the Agno proved unevent- 
ful. no insurrectos having troubled that 
part of the island for two months past, 
and the river was reached at night fall of 
the fourth day after leaving Dagupan. 
Here the scenery was wonderful to the 
unaccustomed dwellers of the Occident. 
Immense tracts of mammoth bamboo, al- 
most impossible to penetrate without the 
constant use of the native bolo—a short, 
heavy sword, used in times of peace for 
cutting bamboo and sugar cane, and dur- 
ing the insurrection, for decapitating 
American soldiers—were traversed. Giant 


‘royal palms, fruit-laden mangoes, stately 


mahogany and ora, the latter resembling 
ebony except for being a slightly lighter 
shade, and from which the floors of the 
wealthy residents of Manila, of the cathed- 
rals and public buildings, are made, the 
wood taking a very high degree of polish 
and lasting almost indefinitely; the deli- 
cate pina, from the fibre of which the 
dainty, expensive cloths of the richer na- 
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tive is woven; and a thousand varieties 
of vines, lichens, ferns and flowers were 
interwoven and_ scattered _prodigally 
among the forests which were penetrated 
before reaching the river. 

Camp fires were lighted, coffee boiling 
and supper spread on the river bank for 
the score of hungry travelers, and when 
night fell, four men were detailed as 
guards until midnight, when they were to 
be relieved until morning. 

In the mountain camp the air is some- 
what cooler than in Manila, the moon 
shines as bright as a newly minted double- 
eagle, the lights and shadows are as clear 
cut as a cameo. The slowly waving palms 
weave shadows of a thousand fantastic 
shapes on the white sand, while the glow- 
ing moonlight frosts the crystal waters of 
the river until it dances and whirls and 
splashes its banks like a flood of molten 
silver, sweeping between banks of snow. 

Morning came, and with it came the 
Igorrote women laden with baskets of 
tarro, mangoes, sapodillas, bananas, plan- 
tain and cocoanuts,-which they offered in 
exchange for tobacco and rum. The for- 
mer luxury was given them, but the latter 
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had not been made a part of the outfit of 
the surveying party, except a small quan- 
tity of liquor for use in case of medical 
necessity. 

These Igorrote women, in their native 
costume, which consisted of a piece of 
cloth wound around the hips and extend- 
ing nearly to the knees, were anything but 
inviting specimens of their race, but they, 
as well as the men, were friendly to 
Americans and displayed this friendship 
constantly throughout the hard hike up 
the Agno river, and on more than one oc- 
casion their timely warning of the ap- 
proach of renegadoes saved the little band 
from ambush, if indeed not from annihila- 
tion. 

The third day after starting up the 
river, the first location was encountered, 
and here it was found the river cross-cut 
a ledge about five feet in width, in the 
croppings of which long trenches some ten 
feet deep had been dug, and the decom- 
posed ore extracted and washed for its 
rich values, some of this ore going as high 
as $6,000 a ton. Here the party found 
four Igorrote women extracting the gold 
by means of a peculiar sluice, which was 
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made by splitting a large bamboo in 
halves and using for riffles, flat stones, 
which caught a small percentage of the 
gold, the larger part going over or around 
the stones and on into the river. They 
showed the writer a pig-skin sack contain- 
ing fully two pounds of the rich yellow 
metal which they had taken from their 
crude sluices during the three days they 
had worked at this point, and offered it 
for sale for tobacco and rum. A trade 
was finally made for ten plugs of tobacco, 
ten sacks of Durham smoking and five 
dollars in small Philippine coin, the wo- 
men refusing to accept a five dollar gold 
piece, never having seen one before, and 
not knowing whet it was, nor its value. 

The journey through Benguet province 
was, for the most part, uneventful in so 
far as trouble with insurrectos was con- 
cerned, but on entering Lapanto province 
the real trouble began. 

Guards were detailed every night, and 
the blue striped shirts and black faces of 
insurrecto scouts began to flit from tree 
to tree, while the frequent crack of a 
Mauser and sharp buzz of bullets made 
things more interesting for the little party 
of Americans. 

The policy of the American Govern- 
ment had been, and still is, that in the 
event of a defeated body of insurrectos 
throwing down their arms and _ yelling 
“amigo,” they were to be permitted to 
pass through the ranks to the rear of the 
soldiers, and be admitted to parole on 
their promise not to engage further in 
hostilities. But the result of this so- 
called humane mode of treatment ac- 
corded this people was discouraging to the 
officers in charge of hostilities, resulting 
as it invariasly did in the breaking of 
paroles. the renewing of hostilities and 
frequent attacks from the rear by these 
parolled “amigos,” who are absolutely 
without the sense of gratitude or honor 
in even the slightest degree. Hence, when 
our little squad was attacked on the tenth 
day after starting up the river, by a party 
of nearly twice our number, who rushed 
down from the forest while we were eat- 
ing dinner, the order was given as each 
man grabbed his Krag to “shoot to kill, 
and kill them all.” This order was car- 
ried out literally as long as there was an 
insurrecto in sight, which was not over 
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five minutes, for they were so close when 
the first shot was fired that they dropped 
like grass-hoppers after the first hard 
frost, and being armed only with bolos, 
they had depended on surprising us and 
cutting us down before we could bring our 
guns into action. 

Skirmishes now became quite frequent, 
but the “little brown. brothers” became 
more careful in their attacks, attempting 
to make use of ambushes more often than 
an attack in the open, for our methods 
differed from the soldiers in that we shot 
first and talked afterwards. 

Leaving Lepanto province, we entered 
into Illocos, the most beautifully pictur- 
esque country we had yet seen. The fol- 
iage was luxuriant, giant banyan, grace- 
ful rubber trees, long beard-like masses of 
mosses suspended from their branches, 
flowers of every hue of the rainbow, ferns 
six and eight feet in height, mosses as 
thick and soft as a velvet carpet, fruits of 
a dozen varieties, and long stretches of 
waving biue grass higher than one’s head, 
along the river side, reminding one of our 
Kentucky boys of the long, billowy 
meadow lands of his fair native State. 

Here the character of the ore deposits 
also changed, the gold ore disappearing 


and giving place to granite and _ spar, 
carrying high values in native copper 
and black oxide of copper mixed 


with sulphides in the spar. The writer 
dug into a part of an immense ledge where 
the capping had been eroded by atmos- 
pheric action, and extracted a piece of 
pure native copper about three feet in 
length and from a quarter to a half inch 
in thickness, besides several pieces of na- 
tive copper from the size of a pea to that 
of a marble. One piece of ore weighing 
some fifty pounds was broken in two 
pieces which hung together with wire cop- 
per running through it. 

As the river here is some eight feet 
wide and from two to fifteen feet deep, 
with a fall of about two hundred feet to 
the mile, it is safe to predict that when 
thé mining laws of the islands have been 
finally settled, and the Government per- 
mits locations to be taken up, there will 
be some magnificent producers of high- 
grade gold and copper opened up in the 
island of Luzon. 

One day, three months after we left 
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Manila, three Igorrotes came swiftly out 
of the forest and rushed up to the writer, 
as the leader of our little band, and in 
broken Spanish said: “Insurrectos, senor, 
many, many, no got guns, got plenty 
bolos, white man chief, you run queek. We 
show you.” 

It is needless to say that an outfit was 
never packed in shorter time than we 
cinched our lay-out onto our little pack 


animals and started across the Agno in 


the wake of our guides. Half an hour’s 
run brought us to an old, dismantled Jes- 
uit church, the rear wall and sides of 
which were a part of the solid rock of the 
mountain into which it was hewn, the 
front being rock plastered with adobe, 
and inside on the ground lay an immense 
wooden door. We drove our pack animals 
inside and followed them, raising the door 
to its place and barricading it with big 
rocks. 

At the side of the room we found a post 
leading to the upper story, knotched on 
either side to assist the climber, and up 
this novel staircase we went to the bam- 
hoo floored second story, where two wide 
open windows with casing some three feet 
from the floor enabled us to look down 
the valley whence our pursuers must come. 

In about half an hour we caught sight 
of them, and a few moments later we 
counted one hundred and ten of the little 
brown. half starved looking “amigos” 
emerge from the chaparral, led by a fine- 
looking, stalwart, white man, who was 
the only possessor of fire arms, consisting 
of two six-shooters swung on either hip; 
these, with a sword, completed his equip- 
ment, while his followers were armed only 
with bolos of varied lengths and sizes. 

He stood for a moment peering around 
under the burning sunlight , and_ then 
catching sight of our boys watching him, 
darted back into the shelter of the trees. 
A few moments later we saw a white rag 
attached to a stick waving near the tree 
behind which he had taken refuge. I 
yelled in Spanish for him to come on. The 
officer and one of his men stepped slowly 
from the shelter of the trees, and waved 
the white flag again, and again I called to 
him to advance, that we would not fire 
upon them, and they came slowly toward 
our retreat. 

When within about fifty yards they 
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stopped, and the white man called out in 
good English, with a slight German ac- 
cent : 

“Who are you, and what are you doing 
up here?” 

I replied: “We are employees of the 
United States Government engaged in 
mapping out the mines of the island, for 
the purpose of knowing their location and 
comparative value in case the former Ger- 
man owners bring suit to recover their 
former Spanish concessions.” 

This statement acted on the officer like 
shaking a red flag at a mad bull, and he 
fairly foamed at the mouth as he de- 
manded our immediate surrender. 

T (though not intending for a moment 
to surrender) asked: “What terms will 
you give us?” and he said: “All we want 
is your guns and ammunition, and you 
can go to the devil for all I care.” 

“You see it is near night-fall,” I tem- 
porized. “You must give us until morn- 
ing for our ultimatum ; we would not care 
to be turned loose in this strange coun- 
try, unarmed, in the night time.” 

This seemed to strike the leader of the 
insurrectos as fair, and he said: “I will 
give you until morning to decide what 
you'll do.” 

He returned to the chapparal, and was 
so sure, evidently, of our being “scared 
up” at their numbers, that he marched 
his men out and made camp at a distance 
of not over one hundred and fifty yards 
in front of our stronghold. 

I placed guards at the windows for the 
night and told them to awaken me at the 
first break of dawn. This they did, and 
I rounded up the boys, and we agreed that ° 
a fight was the only thing left for us if we 
wanted to save our heads. I posted half 
of the men at one window and half at 
the other, and said to one of my men, 
an old Montana prospector and dead shot: 
“Doc., you and I will put the first shot 
inte the carcass of that white officer, then 
pick the rest off as fast as we can until 
they make the trees.” 1 instructed the 
boys to single out three men apiece and 
then notified the white man I would not 
surrender. 

One of the characteristics of the Fili- 
pino soldiers and officers is to insist on 
eating and smoking a cigarette before 
they will commence to fight, and relying 

















THE FAMILY HAVE GONE DOWN TO THE RIVER TO WASH FOR GOLD IN CALABASHES. 
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on this, we waited patiently until they 
were all grouped around a dozen or more 
fires eating their scanty meal of rice and 
coffee. ‘Then I gave the word, and the 
first to leap in the air, twist and fall in 
a crumpled mass was the white officer. 
Old Doc., kept on pouring the bullets into 
the now demoralized and _ retreating 
brownies, while between his clenched teeth 
he muttered: “Bet you a plug I got him 
in the left eye,” not looking, however, in 
my direction, but cracking away at the 
disappearing bolo men, nearly half of 
whese number lay around the fires or 
crawled, dragging a broken Jeg or arm, 
toward a place of safety. 

Did you ever know that men go blood- 
crazy during a fight? Well, it’s ‘true. All 
the brute in a man, be he the ignorant, 
' brutalized product of the gutter, or the 
cultured, educated scion of a race of 
generations of the nobility—the blood of 
the old cave-men throws a red mist across 
the lapse of ages and the thirst for com- 
bat, the blood-call, springs into a devour- 
ing flame, and gamin and student, side 
by side, rush into the midst of the fray, 
shooting, stabbing, cursing, and for the 


time being, wild beasts, seeking what they 
may devour. Thus the red flame kindled 
in the breasts of half of our squad, and 
down the ladder we went, and throwing 
the door to one side, rushed madly out 
toward the forest where the uninjured 
and wounded had taken refuge. 

I had sent two shots in the direction of 
a couple of fleeing insurrectos, when my 
friend, Doc., yelled: “Look out, Frank!” 
T caught the gleam of a bolo descending 
just in time to throw up an arm and catch 
a nasty cut across the elbow. Doc. dropped 
my man and dragged me back from the 
chapparal and toward the old church. The 
wound was soon dressed with our first re- 
lief bandages, and I recalled our men with 
a whistle [ used for that purpose, and 
we were soon ready to resume our jour- 
ney to the north. 

Before leaving, however, we stripped 
the clothing from the white leader of the 
insurrectos, and found on the under- 
clothing a coat of arms worked, evidently 
by some woman’s hand in far-off Ger- 
many, and I thought with one of our 
Generals that “War is hell!” for doubt- 
less some sweet-faced girl was waiting to 
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hear from her handsome lover who had 
cast his lot with these insurrectos, and she 
must sit perhaps for years waiting for 
some word from the far-off islands of the 
Orient, and that word would never come, 
and her life, perhaps, would be lived out 
alone, not knowing as to the fate of her 
lover, not knowing whether he were dead 
or unfaithful, never knowing the truth 
until the last trump should call the dead 
to life; but perhaps in the eternity she 
might learn the truth. We dug a grave, 
cut on a piece of pine board taken from 
one of our canned tomato boxes, the date 
of his death, and a facsimile of his coat 
of arms, and left him to his last long 
sleep. 

During the remainder of our tramp we 
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were not again molested. After finishing 
the examination of the country bordering 
the Agno river, which we found rich in 
minerals, dye woods, valuable timber and 
thousands of acres of the richest kind of 
soil for agriculture, we arrived, a ragged, 
dirty, wiser and sadder, but healthy 
lot, at Vigan. From this point , we 
took a coaster for Manila, reaching the 
capital just seven months from the date 
of our departure, having located, mapped 
and examined over one hundred former 
concessions on the Agno river, and placed 
in the hands of the Government sufficient 
data to enable them to defend successfully 
any action which the owners under Span- 
ish rule may bring against the United 
States. 








COMING FROM THE MARKET, MANILA. 








ANIMAL LIFE ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST SOME FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Fierce Battle to the Death Between a Huge Grizzly and a Spanish Bull. 


AS TOLD BY MAJOR JOHN B. JEFFERY 





Pacific. 


This was our daily song. 





The stories of animal life on the Pacific Coast fifty years ago had a very different 
flavor from those of the “nature fakers” of to-day. 

The emigrant miner who came across the plains driving an ox team from Canton, 
Illinois, crossing the two great rivers, and winding slowly up the Platte, at a pace 
of ten or fifteen miles a day, finally reaching the Sacramento Valley before the 
snows of the Sierras set in, knows something of the friendly nature of wild animals. 

It was an eight months’ journey in the spring of fifty, and our minds were filled 
with the stories of fabulous wealth where the sands were gold on the shores of the 


“Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Heavy to get and light to hold, 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old, 
Price of many a crime untold.” 








wy NDING OUR long and 
# perilous journey, we 
were soon members of 
a mining camp on the 
north fork of the 
American river, with 
the big Grizzly ani 
the Black Bear as our 
neighbors. What astonished us most was 
the friendly attitude of our neighbors. 
They came into the camp at night, walked 
around among our tents and huts, and 
helped themselves to the scraps and would 
eat our supplies whenever they could find 
any, and then amble back up the hills as 
daylight approached. Night after night 
we heard the heavy tramp and the munch- 
‘ing of bones, and often felt the breath of 
these friendly scavengers as they nosed 
about our sleeping places, apparently not 
wishing to disturb our slumbers. That’s 
the Bear as we found him in a mining 
camp. 
It was rarely that he was molested or in- 
terfered with, by the busy mining squads 





who had their pans, shovels, and picks to 
look after while wandering up and down 
the little streams and canyons in quest of 
nuggets. The Bear was regarded as the 
oldest inhabitant, and a part of the per- 
spective, the same as the blue skies, the 
mountains and the summer lands. Later, 
war was made upon him by the rude hun- 
ter, and it was the smell of powder, and 
the crack of the rifle, when his companion 
fell that made him vicious. 

Life in a wild animal, like that of man, 
is precious, and capable of a grand strug- 
gle for existence when he finds himself 
pursued. It is then he throws himself 
heavily upon the debit side of the ledger 
of tragedy. The Grizzly was the first 
comer, and naturally, when he found that 
the invader was after him, contested the 
right of way, and in many a personal 
conflict he was the victor over the man 
with the gun. Once he was free to roam 
at will, but now he is a prisoner in the 
mountain fastness, and only occasionally 
is seen in the open plain. He is a good 
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fighter, and strictly observes the Queens- 
bury rules of the woods, and fights to a 
finish and dies on the spot when defeated. 

J. Ross Brown, who was with us in those 
early days, and was stationed on the Pa- 
cific Coast as Special Agent of the Treas- 
ury Department, personally witnessed a 
fight to a finish between an immense griz- 
zly and a fine specimen of a Spanish bull. 

The contest took place in the open plain 
near the sea coast in southern California, 
not far from Escondido. 

We had stopped at a Spanish hacienda 
at the noon hour to rest our horses and 
refresh ourselves, and while there, the 
grazing herd was observed to be gathering 
in a circle some distance away. “A grizzly 
in the herd after a calf!” shouted one of 
the ranchmen, and he immediately started 
toward the ‘herd on the run, with Ross 
Brown after him, .a close second. When 
they had run some distance, they saw that 
the herd had surrounded the grizzly, and 
he and the leader of the herd were both 
in the ring preparing for action. The bull 
was pawing the earth and bellowing, while 
the grizzly was calmly resting on his 
haunches awaiting the attack. Mr. Brown 
hastily climbed into a wide-spreading oak, 
where he had a distinct view of all that 
was going on. Many rounds were fought 
in the presence of a large audience, which 
looked on with deep interest and in silence 
most of the time, but took no part. The 
bull was the aggressor. He advanced with 
confidence and charged the grizzly with 
his horns. The bear met the attack with 
teeth and paws, always aiming for the 
nose and jugular vein. The grizzly had no 
seconds or sympathizers, or rooters; ‘he 
stood on his own bottom, solitary and 
alone, and advanced at regular intervals, 
whenever he saw an opening, but he never 
exposed his rear. 

When the first blood was drawn on the 
bull by the ferocious and persistent as- 
saults, it became quite evident from the 
roar of the cattle that the bull had the 
sympathy of his audience, and that they 
had the fullest confidence in his skill as 
their protector. Every time the bear made 
a lunge at his adversary, he suddenly drew 
back on his haunches, and when deeply 
gored, he would seize the bull at the nose 
and hold on for a moment, and then re- 
treat a step or two. These intervals ex- 
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tended the fight, consuming the greater 
part of the afternoon. 

At last the bull began to weaken from 
loss of blood, but his attacks grew fiercer, 
and he gored the bear with desperation, 
until he finally fell at the feet of the bear. 
Then the grizzly retreated a few steps, and 
both were dead. The description of this 
combat, as told by an eye witness, fortu- 
nately cannot be disputed by any of the 
“animal fakers” of the present day, even 
though they have unlimited space in the 
Sundays and Monthlys, and are exploit- 
ing their knowledge of the “tooth and 
claw.” Our story was told, before the age 
when animals talked, by one who told just 
what he saw, and not what he imagined 
that other people saw. 

J. Ross Brown .was afterwards our min- 
ister to China. His description of the Ya- 
men, in one of his official despatches to 
Washington, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing and accurate document as to details 
ever published in relation to the high or- 
der of learning and statesmanship pre- 
vailing in the Chinese cabinet. 

The experience of prospectors in Alaska 
are not unlike those of our own in Cali- 
fornia. It is a well-known fact that there 
are persons whose kindly nature, feeling 
or soul, or a something about them, at- 
tracts animals to them. At least they 
show no fear of some men whom they 
meet, while from others they flee at sight. 
This mysterious something we often notice 
in dogs and horses, who show a fondness 
for certain persons, by whom they can be 
absolutely controlled, without violence. A 
mountain climber was one of the party 
who accompanied Prince Luigi in his as- 
cent of Mount St. Elias, in 1896—a _ six 
weeks’ journey on the glaciers—has a re- 
markable collection of photographs of wild 
animals found in Alaska, which is proof 
positive of his cordial relations with the 
inhabitants of the high mountains of that 
country. 

Moose, porcupine, bear, and even the 
mountain sheep, with their great horns, 
that live in the glaciers and snow, above 
the timber line, posed for him at close 
range. Will any one who reads this im- 
agine for a moment that our pugnacious 
President, with his war record among ani- 
mals on the plains and in the swamps of 
Mississippi, could get within Kodak dis- 
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tance of these peaceful inhabitants of the 
Alaskan mountains? We think not, if they 
knew his record, and his relations to the 
rapidly increasing members of his Ana- 
nias Club. Would they not rather forsake 
their country and scamper out of Alaska 
on his approach, and seek the impenetra- 
ble mountains of Canada, and: beg to be 
included as inhabitants of the great Zo- 
ological gardens of King Edward, that 
extend to the frozen ocean? ‘There is no 
doubt that many of the un-hunted animals 
are tame, if let alone, and they fear each 
other more than man. The law of Wali 
street prevails among them, however, and 
the weaker is always the victim. 

Only a few years ago a most estimable 
lady in Chicago broke her engagement to 
marry an army officer, because he had 
killed one hundred and sixty moose in two 
days, out of a herd that had been driven 
by a snow storm in the mountains down 
to the Yukon river. 

This lady correctly concluded that a 


man with such unmerciful propensities as 
to kill helpless and hungry animals would 
be a dangerous companion for life, and so 
did the miners of Alaska, who were so in- 
dignant at his brutality that they clamored 
for his life, which hastened his de- 
parture. 

From the journal of Lewis and Clark 
across the continent, made more than a 
century ago, important lessons may be 
gathered as to the habits of animals they 
met on the way. As a rule they were found 
to be peaceful, and strictly attending to 
their own business. 

From history we learn that hunting was 
originally the amusement of the barbaric 
rulers of ancient Persia, about whose sav- 
agery in killing animals much might be 
written. 

This amusement of fierce monarchs is 
to-day deemed by some as one of the vir- 
tues akin to the decalogue, but in fact it 
comes to us directly from the barbarities of 
the Roman amphitheatre. 


NIRVANA? 


BY LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


Nirvana? When my soul is free? 
And cries, “I am, and still shall be 
When unconceived eternity 

Brings forth her myriad progeny 
Of cycling aeons, numberless. 

And when the star-sown wilderness 
Of space is void, and the abyss 

Of widening Never, too, is past, 
This Self, inviolate, shall last.” 
Nirvana? When the mind doth hold 
Supremest progress to unfold 


Its individuality— 


Its highest hope identity ? 

Nirvana? When material Skies 

And Earth, each, individualize ? 

When seeding plants infinitize ? 

The magic of the alchemist? 

Nor weight of worlds, nor utmost might 
Of man can force them to unite. 
When seeding plants innitize? 

And e’en the dust doth crystalize 

In sphered beauty which outvies 

The stars that differ each from each? 
And why is matter but to teach 
Laws of Immaterial— 

To glimpse the realm ethereal ? 








PETUNIAS, GLORIOUS BLOSSOMS, THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA. 





A CALIFORNIA PETUNIA FARM 


BY M. E. DUDLEY 


FOG-WASHED = sum- 
mer morning, with a 
few sail-like clouds 
ballooning in the 
blue air. The spar- 
kle of a still sea, lap- 
ping lazily at the 
base of creamy sand 

Fruitful valley areas, green and 





dunes. 
glistening, running smoothly to an up- 
land slope—this is the foreground for the 
picture—for, located on this upland slope 
is a California petunia farm. 


Petunias! It seems impossible that 
these fringed and fluted globes of beauty 
can be of the same race as those small, 
single, trumpet-shaped flowers that used 





to grow in great grandmother’s garden. 
Investigation proves their plebeian ori- 
gin, for there is the same coarse foliage, 


. exuding a viscid substance ready to catch 


and hold deposits which make the plant 
unsightly when it is grown in a dust- 
laden atmosphere. It has the same heavy 
perfume, of spices brewed. in nectar. 
Speaking “by the book” we acknowledge 
petunia’s ancestor to be tobacco, as its 
natae indicates. Yet, thank goodness, we 
may love flowers for- what they are, as 
there is no ancestor-worship in the floral 
kingdom, no heroes nor heraldry. 
Petunia is native to South America, 
and was taken from Europe to Brazil 
early in the nineteenth century, and for 
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some years was a favorite in Victorian 
gardens in its original simple form and 
coloring. It is the wonderful skill and 
patience of the modern hybridist that 
have produced these nresent double forms, 
and these single giants whose fragrant 
blooms measure six inches in diameter, 
and whose rich colors sweep one into en- 
chantment; they seem a veritable carpet 
of Paribanou. 

The petunia is one of the best, hardiest 
and most easily grown of all border 
plants. it endures heat, cold, drought or 
wetness with equal facility, constantly 
producing a wealth of attractive bloom. 

Many prefer the giant, single-flowering 
for the border, or for massing. The effect 
is gorgeous in the extreme when the sin- 
gle colors are alternated, and the brilliant 
blossoms go swinging in the breeze. 

Although a perennial, the petunia is 
treated as an annual, except in the case of 
especially choice varieties; then it is pro- 
pagated from cuttings. In California, the 
plants are often topped, when they will 
bloom every month in the year. 

Petunias will thrive in any good gar- 
den soil, but for the open border they best 
like a moderately rich, light loam, with 
a sunny location, and an occasional water- 
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ing; with these, one will be rewarded with 
an abundant harvest of fragrant, velvety 
blooms. 

In one section of this petunia farm 
but a few rods square, there are no less 
than ten thousand blossoms of every im- 
aginable shade and combination of color. 
They are ruffled and fringed, with pure, 
golden yellow, or wonderfully marked anid 
netted throats. Here are some that are 
as double and round as snow-balls; these 
are pure white or with a single dash of 
color. 

These specimens of the single variety 
combine most exquisite shading of yellows, 
reds, tints of softest rose, magenta, pur- 
ple and lavender; all the colors toning 
and blending as perfectly as the colors of 
a sunset sky. 

The owner of the petunia farm in ques- 
tion is an Hastern lady, who came to 
California a few years ago. Being thrown 
upon her own resources, she chose flori- 
culture as a vocation. From a child, she 
had had the magic touch that makes plant 
life respond to care. She had read, stud- 
ied and experimented just for the joy 
of the work in the days when she had let- 
sure; now she is putting this training to 
use. She began on a small scale, and as 
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A SECTION 


her knowledge and exnerience increased, 
she enlarged her business, choosing petu- 
nias as her main product for the first sea- 
sons. 

Tt has proved a wise choice, for this 
plant is rapidly regaining its old-time 
popularity; it is again seeking admission 
to our gardens, with the introduction of 
new, large, brightly colored strains. They 
give a wealth of bloom in bewildering 
form, size, color. 

On this petunia farm there are tvpes 
from every reliable seed house in the 
United States, but one turns back with 
ever increasing delight to the petunia, 
which originated in California, here on 
this delightful. sunny slope, under the 
magic brush of its womanly owner. 

With infinite care she goes among her 
beauties, selecting and transferring the 
pollen from one bloom to another with 
tiny, camel’s-hair brushes. One may find 
her at this task when the weather is suit- 
able every day during each successive 
blooming period. In this way has been 
secured some of the very finest strains, 
and her modest price-list has found its 
way to the best seedsmen, and the trade is 
learning that what she advertises is valu- 
able. 

Having seen and admired to +e full 


OF A PETUNIA FARM. 








the riot of bloom and color, one gladly 
follows the proprietress to the seed room 
to learn a little of the commercial side of 
the petunia farm. For just a moment one 
is allowed to hold a glass seed receptacle 
no larger than a common tumbler. There 
does not appear to be much to interest in 
the tiny, brown things that fill it. One 
looks from the glass in hand out into the 
petunia fields, aglow with color; then, for 
the first time, comes a realization of the 
great potentialities lying dormant within 
one’s clasp. Here, enclosed in these neu- 
trai tinted coverings, dwells the life that 
makes the petunia farm. And _ listen! 
That glass holds a commercial value most 
potent. Choice, hybridized petunia seed 
is worth more than one hundred dollars 
per ounce at wholesaie. One sets the glass 
down with great and growing respect. 

Tn the strains which this lady has origi- 
nated, the seed is saved from only the very 
choicest stock; this is thoroughly tested 
before it is placed upon the market. After 
each seeding season, the plants are topped, 
and they immediately send up new shoots 
which proceed obediently to blossom and 
produce new seed. 

Petunia seed is sifted through a series 
of fine garden sieves before it is ready for 
market. Though requiring skill and 
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patience in gathering and preparing, it is 
so valuable that a small plot of ground 
will yield a very large income. 

It is well acknowledged that the petu- 
nia seed purchased from the ordinary 
dealer will produce but a small per cent 
of choice blossoms, while those secured 
direct from the producer furnish not less 
than seventy-five per cent of good blooms. 
The fine strains are no doubt mixed with 
seed of less value. For this reason, many 
buyers prefer slips. Cuttings hold to the 


type and root readily, when placed in box 
or border. 

In going about the grounds at the pe- 
tunia farm, one is impressed with the 
thought that not everv one can make a 
success as this woman has done. To attain 
results, one must put spirit into the work; 
one must create, originate. In floricul- 
ture, as in every other occupation, it is 
adaptability, enthusiasm, determination 
and love for the work that brings the re- 
ward. 


THE SONG OF THE BUSH 


(Under 


Song.) 


BY LOLA RIDGE, THE AUSTRALIAN POET 








The Australian Bush, that remarkable land of silence, the domain of the Never- 
Never, has been chronicled by prose writers, who have described its weird enchant- 
ment. They have spoken eloquently of the great purple distances peopled with the 
murmuring ghosts of the host of dead chorigine, the babel of the forest leaves un- 
swept by winds, the uncanny stillness that speaks as with a thousand tongues from 
flitting elfin shadows. Mrs. Ridge, in the “Under Song,” gives us a poet’s appre- 
ciation of the great Australian mystery.—EpiIToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








The mystical, the strong 
Deep-throated Bush, 

Is humming in the hush 

Low bars of song: 

Far singing in the trees 
In tongues unknown— 
A reminiscent tone 
On minor keys. 


Boughs swaying to and fro, 
Though no winds pass, 
Strange odors in the grass 

Where no flowers grow, 

Faint fluttering of wings, 
And birds’ sweet vows, 
Once babbled on the boughs 

Of faded springs, 


The murmur in the air 
That ebbs and waves, 
Is music from the graves 
Of all things fair; 
And mingles in the still 
Of twilight’s hush, 
With voices of the Bush 
From swamp and hill. 


One seeking through the hush 
Of darkness thrown, 
May hear it through the lone 
Grave halls of dusk, 
Low ringing in his ears; 
And ponder long 
The meaning of the song 
He faintly hears. 
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SOCIALISM 


- A REPLY TO THE UNQUIET HOSTS 


BY M. GRIER KIDDER 








Mr. M. Grier Kidder has been for a long time a writer for the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the city of San Francisco. The Overland Monthly, in its quest for 
the best there is obtainable in the West, suggested an invasion of the magazine 
field to Mr. Kidder in an article on some subject to be chosen by himself. In a 
future number, Mr. M. Grier Kidder will contribute a vivisection of spiritualism, 
and later, one on Christian Science. Overland Monthly is not a partisan, and it 
does not sanction the very strongly expressed views of Mr. Kidder, in many re- 
spects, but it submits the articles to its readers on their merits, and as an exposi- 
tion of the ideas of aman who has made the world, the men and women peopling 











it, a life study —EpiTor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








rf VERY RASCAL is 
Dante enough to sug- 
gest an Inferno which 
every fool is Dore 

enough to advertise. 
To the majority, 
thought is a stranger, 
ora white elephant, 
and to the variety of rascality and the vag- 
aries of folly we owe the galloping night- 
mares of to-day. While castle-building is 
the relaxation of intelligence, it is the oc- 
cupation of ignorance; the first doubts till 
reason convinces, the second howls: “Lord, 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief!” 

Socialism may be defined as faith fath- 
ered by wish, manufactured premise in 
labor with impossible conclusion, expec- 
tation sired by hope and damned by cer- 
tainty, a will-o’-the-wisp in the cemetery 
of intelligence which has stampeded all 
the fools who were not haltered to the 
corpse of precedent. It is a species of 
emasculated Anarchy to which it is re- 
lated as varioloid to small pox, harmless 
theory to devilish practice. 

Human credulity is infinite, and if you 
make up your mind to believe an absurd- 
ity, you can believe it as easily as if you 
hadn’t mind enough to doubt it. Ignor- 
ance is not necessarily the mother of de- 








votion nor intelligence the father of doubt. 
Of the mind we know, relatively, noth- 
ing; literally, next to nothing. Psycholo- 
gists grope their way until confronted by 
that veil that separates the proved from 
the unproved, known territory from Don’t 
Know Land; that twilight realm of hope, 
despair, fear, faith, speculation, doubt and 
dogma. Folly rushes in where wisdom 
fears to tread, and to the vulgar, the 
Promised Land is realized by desire even 
if “Jordan rolls between.” Mystery in- 
vites, alike, the investigation of reason 
and the faith of fancy. 

I have never met a Socialist who could 
define Socialism or could believe in my 
definition. He seems to think that, as in 
theology, if you understood what is 
preached there would be no room for faith. 
Why tell me that “poverty is a bad thing !” 
That’s stale! Or that, “Existing condi- 
tions are not favorable to a-poor man!” 
What conditions are? or that “The trusts 
grab all they can reach!” Who doesn’t? 
He deluges me with what I know and calls 
me a damn fool because I ask him to tell 
me what I don’t know, and, perhaps, I am. 
I don’t want the doctor to tell me I am 
sick, or that poor health is worse than good 
health. I knew that before he arrived; 
what I want to know is, how to get well. 
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Hypotheses are cheap, impressions cost 
nothing, and an unproved assertion merely 
calls attention to the asserter; so does a 
bray. The Socialist explains what no- 
body knows in language nobody under- 
stands; emphasized gibberish substantiat- 
ing nonsense! His dream, while too com- 
plicated for analysis, is too pleasant to re- 
pudiate ; he doesn’t know what he has hold 
of, but it’s too good to let go. If you try 
to tell’ him what Socialism is, he thinks 
you are crazy; if he tries to tell you, you 
are certain he is. He is the only mission- 
ary I have met who gets angry if you ask 
him to explain his creed; the only man I 
know of who considers you personal when 
you try to quench your thirst for a little 
useful information. No sane man looks 
for agreement between poverty and wealth 
in political economy; man is the creature 
of his environments, the slave of his sur- 
roundings, the essence of his association ; 
change of state is change of nature. Noth- 
ing is naturally jealous of something; 
envy is the homage that failure pays to 
success; he that never covets never emu- 
lates. 

Socialists agree that rent, interest and 
patent laws are iniquitous. I must pay 
the carpenter wages for building my house, 
but he shouldn’t pay me rent for-living in 
it; I pay you mule hire, but you shouldn’t 
pay me money hire. Of course, they be- 
lieve in co-operation ; what poor man does 
not? They can’t see that the truest be- 
nevolence is the benevolence that guaran- 
tees one against the benevolence of others. 
Poverty is not only uncomfortable; it is 
dishonorable; it is dangerous; there is 
nothing more threatening than an empty 
stomach ; destitution is the prolific mother 
of temptation. Yet poverty, like bad 
health, is in the majority of cases self-in- 
flicted. An unmarried man receives five 
dollars a day for ten years, wastes it on 
whiskey and other luxuries, then assails 
“existing conditions.” And of such is 
the kingdom of Socialism! To wear the 
crown, you must first bear the cross. 
Wealth, like other good things, cost some- 
thing ; if this wasn’t so, there would be no 
premium on good things. For my poverty 
I blame myself; I ate my cake; it was 
good, and the digestion thereof perfect. 
Now I console myself with the conscious- 
ness, that while Rockefeller can’t eat what 


he likes, I could, if I could get it. I 
have never had dyspepsia, and under “‘ex- 
isting conditions,” I don’t believe I'll 
catch it. 

Well, suppose Socialism is realized, will 
our office-holders be kept honest by their 
love for their constituents? I asked a 
Socialist that, and he said that under 
Socialism there would be nothing to steal, 
and I said I thought so, too. So, you see, 
we agree on some things, after all. These 
politico-economic vertebrates lay great 
stress on the amount of money a man 
makes dishonestly, and until they have 
decided how much he can make honestly, 
the Socialist Party will remain conscien- 
tiously poverty stricken. To do Socialists 
justice, they are necessary in Russia, Spain 
and Italy; so would an epidemic be. In 
short, Socialism is necessary where there 
ean be no change without improvement ; 
no revolution without evolution. But af- 
ter the Government is subverted, Social- 
ism’s solicitude should cease; the time is 
then ripe for those who can build up and 
keep up. I know somewhat of my text be- 
cause I was in San Francisco when the 
Government was Socialism intensified by 
the Rev. Peter C. Yorke. We had to put 
everybody in jail to stop co-operative im- 
provement. If there was ever a time when 
the workingman had his fling, it was 
then. If there was ever prima facie evi- 
dence that rascals can lead fools to the 
satisfaction of both, this unhappy city fur- 
nished it. It is noteworthy as being the 
only case on record when Socialists recog- 
nized their need of a chaplain. 

As to the trusts, a trust is as useful in 
building up a new country as Socialism is 
in tearing down an old Government. But, 
like Socialism, the trust shows a disposi- 
tion to survive its usefulness. This is 
largely due to the fact that men, assuming 
risk for. profit, are naturally slow in sur- 
rendering profit for principle. Socialists 
say the railroads stole, if they hadn’t. 
what would there be for any body else to 
steal? Suppose Morgan and Harriman 
are rascals, they employ thousands who are 
not. If the Southern Pacific pilfered land 
it gave us the Pullman for the ox-cart. If 
Rockefeller monopolized oil, he raised its 
quality and lowered its price. Now, which 
are most useful to the country—syndi- 
cates that are progressive for profit or 
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Socialists that are paupers for principle? 
I don’t believe in the divinity of Mr. 
Rockefeller; I’m a Unitarian. I care not 
whether he be hypocrite or consistent deep- 
water Baptist; his divinity and dampness 
are alike immaterial to me. But in doing 
much for himself he has done more for 
millions, and any man who is not socialis- 
tically idiotic, knows I speak the truth. 
Periodically, some crank bewails the lack 
of Christlike principles in our corpora- 
tions. The Beatitudes would be as much 
out of place in modern finance as the Holy 
Family’s flight into Egypt by automobile. 
The majority of these capitalists were 
poor; Huntington was the son of a Yan- 
kee umbrella mender; Carnegie was poor 
and a Scotch Presbyterian at the same 
time; Rockefeller hadn’t the money to buy 
enough oil to lubricate a gimlet; Jay 
Gould was penniless; Lipton belonged to 
the same syndicate ; Harriman was as poor 
as a rat. But to these men poverty was 
monotony ; appetite, lack of variety. Money 
was their God, and there wasn’t a back- 
slider in the congregation. Instead of 
worrying about others, each made a spec- 
ialty of his own business. Result, concen- 
tration and its legitimate child, Success! 
“The tools to him who can use them !” Let 
him who can’t, make way for him who 
can. Criticism of others comes naturally 
to the man who is honest from lack of 
temptation and sinless from want of op- 
portunity. “He who never made mistakes 
never tried to make anything else!” Now, 
Haywood is Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. And these are 
the men whose war cry is “Equality !”— 
whose expectation is “mutual help!” and 
whose dream is a Utopia founded on lazi- 
ness and governed by conscience. 
Conscience is, to a great extent, regu- 
lated by the absence of opportunity, and 
the presence of the police. No one knows 
the strength of his principles until it has 
been tested; integrity is to temptation as 
theory to practice, fits or misfits awaiting 
trial. The penitentiary is made up of the 
bad who didn’t want to fly from tempta- 
tion and didn’t; and the good who did 
want to but couldn’t. The only safe course 
morally is to do nothing, for he who does 
something is in danger of doing something 
wrong. Enterprise introduces its disciple 
to many phases of temptation to which the 
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sloth is never exposed. The best man may 
be open to the criticism of the worst. 

As to what a man should give away, it 
strikes me that this depends, somewhat, on 
how he feels about it. Every rich man is 
overwhelmed with appeals for help; you 
ought to see some of the letters [ receive. 
Philanthropy is good to a certain extent, 
but most of us prize the philanthropy in 
the proportion that we can use the philan- 
thropist. Looking out for another atro- 
phies your faculties for looking out for 
yourself while inviting no other to look out 
for you. Under Socialism, of course, there 
would be a mutual looking out. The man 
who had devoted time, labor and health 
to acquiring something would “divy,” 
finding his reward in the applause of his 
conscience. 

This equality, mutual-benefit-associa- 
tion theory isn’t new; the Spartans tried 
it, the Puritans tried it, J tried it; a friend 
and I agreed to share a room, he to cook 
one day, I another. At the end of the first 
month he evaporated surreptitiously, leav- 
ing me to pay rent and carrying off my 
pyjamas and umbrella. That cured me of 
“collective ownership.” My only consola- 
tion is the hope that through the assist- 
ance of my cooking he has become a con- 
firmed dyspeptic. As I said above, San 
Francisco tested the Altruistic doctrine. 
What God Almighty forgot to equalize 
with his earthquake, the working man 
evened off with his vote. The Infinite has 
received several valuable suggestions from 
this town of late. 

Pensioning the aged, which Socialists 
advocate, has this drawback: the certainty 
of a future pension would guarantee noth- 
ing but age to justify it; everybody in the 
present would bank on the future at 
everybody else’s expense; it would be the 
death blow to prudence, the blinding of 
foresight. Men save because they have to 
save ; all the virtues spring from necessity. 
We amount to something because there is 
no choice between something and nothing. 
The poor boy works for a modest compe- 
tence; that realized, habit, born of neces- 
sity, becomes second nature, and he can’t 
stop; few men realize immense wealth 
with malice forethought. The poor boy 
has the advantage of “have to;” the rich 
boy the disadvantage of “already have.” A 
faculty or organ coddled by prosperity 
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atrophies; adversity is the sole spur, fear 
of starvation the only stimulant. Under 
Socialism, such progress is impossible. 
Why should you clip my wings because 
you can’t fly? A dependent family may 
stir a man’s energy; hardly a dependent 
neighbor. It’s the old, old story, wait for 
the other fellow to do something, then 
“do” him. 

Socialism is the dream of fools, the 
vision of idiots, the apocalypse of lunatics. 
We are told that when this millenium ar- 
rives, no one will have to work more than 
three hours a day. Every town will have 
a big department store to which every man 
will carry a ticket to draw his rations. 
There will be neither class, “four hun- 
dred,” nor “Newport set ;” everybody will 
call everybody else “Tom,” “Dick” or 
“Harry.” Exclusiveness will be the un- 
pardonable sin, and a tendency to pick 
your own company, social blasphemy. The 
elegancies of life, art, literature, painting, 
music, everything that liberty fosters, will 
be stifled in the fetid atmosphere of this 
moral quagmire of poverty, ignorance, 
equality, laziness, license, free love and in- 
tolerance. This dream is soothed by a 
literary lullaby nicknamed, “An Appeal 
to Reason,” “the which if any man be- 
lieveth he shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” — 

Abrupt reformation must ever be a fail- 
ure. Evolution, the slow and tireless mis- 
sionary, carries us gradually toward per- 
fection, but that state of stagnation we 
shall never reach. Rob man of his hope 
for better things and he becomes a clam; 
keep him from going ahead and he goes 
backward. ‘Without a vision, the people 
perish,” but the vision must paint a well- 
defined ideal on their horizon of hope. As 
we attain one ideal, we create another. 
Forget our ideal in contentment and we 
are lost! Our happiness lies in our de- 
termination to realize; realization satisfies 
but for a moment. Specious sophistry is 

. the logic of little minds and a sermon with 
“equal division” for its text never lacks a 
congregation. The thirst to possess a thing 
is not quenched by the knowledge that an- 
other possesses it; the sanctity of owner- 
ship appeals mostly to the owner. 

Man may reach that angelic state in 
which mutual solicitude warrants consci- 
entiousness and sense of duty crowds out 


selfishness, but if he does, he will be a 
negative, namby-pamby bepanted nothing, 
good through weakness, self-sacrificing 
through lack of ambition. The world is 
unfitted for angels at present, and the 
brother who has all the virtues, if you do 
not watch him, is going to have something 
else that doesn’t belong to him. Canada 
is largely peopled by runaway saints whose 
saintliness lacks sufficient alloy of deviltry 
to keep it sweet. Where individuality is, 
wealth is; where wealth is, security is; 
there is little to reassure in a community 
whose honesty is the necessary result of 
its poverty. When I discover equality in 
four-legged animals, I’ll hunt for it in 
the two legged. Then why try to equalize 
artificially the naturally unequal? Social- 
ists complain that the present laws favor 
the rich; under Socialism the law would 
impartially coerce everybody and repress 
alike budding ambition and blossoming as- 
piration whether prompted by money or 
science. A marked trait in man is to con- 
sider something new and unanswerable be- 
cause he has just heard of it, and nobody 
thinks it worth answering. What pleases 
the vulgar convinces them; emotion is 
their thought; imagination their proof. 

There is no real harm in Socialism ; on 
the contrary it is a psychological question 
of considerable importance to the insane 
specialist. Its harmlessness lies in its 
want of a definition ; there is no settled de- 
lusion that the patients are enabled to find 
and fortify, only a variety of emphasized 
symptoms on a fruitless hunt for a definite 
disease, a mania whose bewitching con- 
victions stimulate the ecstacies of the 
feeble-minded to expect a heaven where 
milk and honey will be free, sort of “forty 
acres and a mule,” rhapsody where house 
rent will cease to trouble and the lazy be 
at rest. 

I have collected considerable data from 
the afflicted, partly because, in spite of 
my modesty, I feel intellectual by com- 
parison when talking with them, and 
largely from the fact that a certain class 
of people insist upon finding in me con- 
genial company. Sometime ago a man, 
who had broken out of the Illinois State 
Insane Asylum and started a paper before 
he was caught, wrote to me, asking for a 
contribution. He said that the “Lunatic 
Herald” would be devoted to showing that 
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the only sane were in the asylums and the 
only insane out. He also said he was a 
Socialist; in fact, his call to the uncon- 
verted was replete with superfluous infor- 
mation. And yet, he came nearer defin- 
ing Socialism than any of his confreres to 
whom I have gone for facts; all of which 
I attribute to the high grade he has at- 
tained in his cult. 

Only the ridiculous can be ridiculed ; 
nothing worth living need be hedged 
about with laugh-proof fortifications; 
every fraud shies instinctively at sacri- 
lege. The most frivolous man grows seri- 
ous when the shafts of levity are launched 
against his sanctified nonsense; for this 
reason, I take it, the most benign Social- 
ist contracts a severe mien when con- 
fronted with the irreverent. The faintest 
show of doubt uncorks his vials of wrath, 
and when he begins to erupt, there are 
but three means of relief, unconditional 
surrender, setting up the drinks, or ask- 
ing him if he has paid his poll-tax. Every 
age has been fertile in dignified tomfool- 
eries, and when lazy brains cease to plan 
work for the brainless muscle, selfishness 
and enterprise will have left this planet. 
Jealousy is vulgar emulation, and with- 
out jealousy among: the great unwashed, 
there would be no hope of rising, for, sad 
though it be, aspiration is born of covet- 
ousness. To be satisfied is to be ambition- 
less, and before we commend a man for 
his contentment, let us find out whether 
he is above worldly ambition or whether 
he is below it. 

T come now te the most painful phase 
of Socialism, its utter lack of piety, and 
which, I grieve to say, is apparent to the 
most casua] observer. I have never met 
a Socialist whose future welfare, I feel, 
does not rest upon the utmost stretch of 
divine prerogative. He is of the earth 
earthy; too enthusiastically turning this 
world into an earthly heaven, and its in- 
habitants into flesh and blood angels to 
waste a thought on his immortal soul. In 
fact, under Socialism, from all I can 
learn, salvation is the only thing that 
will not be free. Nothing portrays this 
spirit more than the answer given a 
clergyman by a prominent Socialist of 
this city. Being asked by the clergyman 
if he thoughtlessly had ever committed 
the unpardonable sin, he replied that he 


“didn’t care a damn whether he had or 
not.” 

After all, perhaps the most bizarre the- 
ory of improvement is preferable to ab- 
ject and resigned misanthropy that con- 
siders the present merely the warmed- 
over past, and the future only what is left 
over from the present. A comforting mis- 
take is to be encouraged if its correction 
be not too abrupt. The mob has been fed 
on falsehood so long that it finds truth 
as unpalatable as indigestible. Such peo- 
ple are. naturally impatient of practical 
suggestions, and it is only by degrees that 
they can be taught that the specious is 
not necessarily the truthful. The curse 
of a republic is, everybody out of the 
lunatic asylum is encouraged to think 
himself a statesman in embryo. The most 
flamboyant, spread-eagled advocate for 
popular Government cannot fail to see 
that what was good for the country sev- 
enty-five years ago is not sufficiently re- 
strictive now. We seem to think that, 
because a European peasant has been 
given the franchise, that his gratitude will 
do the rest, as if sudden liberty to a slave 
was not an invitation to license. The 
franchise to the vast majority of our im- 
migrants is a newly-found intoxication 
fermenting into delirium. One extreme 
is mighty lonely till it finds another; the 
slave is not satisfied with his own freedom, 
and the man who has been delivered -from 
one tyrant, if given the chance, will not 
stop short of being another. Was there 
ever a man or woman governing who did 
not need the eternal vigilance of the gov- 
erned? What is there in oppression to 
fit a man for anything but revolution? 

Witness the present how] for the “ref- 
erendum.” Before trying it with the 
country at large, I think we should test it 
at San Quentin and Agnews; safety is 
found between two extremes; liberty be- 
tween despotism and license. A nation 
is an aggregation of individuals, and I 
shall not believe in the angelic nature of 
the many I don’t know until the few I 
do know begin to sprout wings. Woman 
has been sucked into this maelstrom of 
Socialism and undergone an intellectual 
whirl that has intensified her normal gid- 
diness into politico economic hysteria. I 
was speaking with one of these gyrating 
sisters lately, and she said what puzzled 
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her is, why the world hasn’t found out 
Socialism before. Then I asked her what 
it is, and she was puzzled to discover that 
she hadn’t found it out herself. Social- 
ists have aggravated their idolatry with a 
fanaticism that tinctures everything they 
say. Like Cato of old with his “Carthago 
est delenda,” “Socialism” is never irrele- 
vant, it is the future panacea, the Pro- 
crustean bed upon which everybody and 
everything is to be stretched or shrunk till 
it fits. 

Ah, what an alchemist is distance! 
How she transmutes everything bdse into 
gold. The rising or setting sun shining 
through the vapor and dust of the atmos- 
phere paints heaven with earthly pig- 
ment. How we dwell with rapture upon 
the yesterday and dream of to-morrow as 
distance divests them of the gross en- 
vironments of to-day. But every dream 
-ends in the awakening that introduces 
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the dreamer to practical work. Without 
work there is the empty stomach, and 
what visions can an empty stomach in- 
spire but visions of a full one. Alas! 
what a short step from the sublime revels 
of fancy to the stern call of imperative 
duty. 

The safeguard of our country lies in 
the right of free speech; the multitude is 
never dangerous till silenced; forbid peo- 
ple theory and they will drift into practice 
and a Government that can’t stand the 
criticism of wisdom and the abuse of ig- 
norance has no excuse for standing. The 
“brotherhood of man” theory is on a par 
with the ‘‘vox populi vox Dei!” nonsense. 
I am unacquainted with the range of the 
Infinite’s vocal gifts, but if it be not 
sacrilege to call “the voice of the people 
the voice of God,” it can hardly be blas- 
phemy to suggest a course in elocution to 
both. 
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A MAIDEN’S SONG 


BY SARAH MARTYN WRIGHT 


A maiden light of heart am I! 

I know no care or pain, 

My eyes know naught of rain; 
My days are bright as summer sky ; 
With sweetest song-birds flitting by, 
I prithee, truant Love, come nigh. 


A maiden happy, blest am I! 

My heart a song has heard ; 

A song of but one word. 
My days have bright and brighter grown, 
My song-birds ‘caught a sweeter tone; 
For Love has found and claimed his own: 


* 
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Alas! a maiden sad am [! 
My days are dull with pain, 
With winter-chill and rain; 
No sunshine in the leaden sky, 
My song-birds all affrighted fly. 
Love lingered but awhile—to die. 











SOME RUINS OF EASTERN MEXICO 





the United States. 





In the eastern part of Mexico lie the ruins of large cities, some of them now in 
the midst of dense forests, in which, before Columbus and Cortes arrived, lived 
peoples in a more advanced state of civilization than some American Indians of 
the present day. Not long ago, an archaeologist of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology of the Smithsoman Institution was sent to this region to study some of 
the ruins, to find out what he could about the culture of their inhabitants, and 
what relation it bore, if any, to that of the mound builders in the southern part of 
A. preliminary report of the expedition, upon which this arti- 
cle is based, contains many interesting and some original observations on these lit- 
tle-known ruins.—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








SLTHOUGH IN the 
e% eastern part of Mex- 
ico lie the ruins of 
massive structures 
representing an. ad- 
vanced civilization at 
a time before Colum- 
bus, in recent years 
the region has seldom been visited by in- 
vestigators, and comparatively little is 
now known of the culture of the prehis- 
toric races that inhabited it. Several years 
ago, under the auspices of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, was 
sent into this field to engage in some 
comparative studies on these early peo- 
ples. He was to determine, if possible, 
whether or not they bore any relationship 
to the ancient tribes whose monuments 
are in some cases still standing north of 
the Rio Grande, and within the area of 
the United States. Although the inves- 
tigations were not extensive enough to 
warrant a definite conclusion, Dr. Fewkes 
has embodied in a preliminary report just 
published in connection with a report of 
the Bureau to the Smithsonian Institu- 





tion, many interesting and some original © 


observations on what these advanced abo- 
rigines knew and did. A half dozen ruins 
were visited, and a large number of 
archaeological objects studied. 

In regard to the early history of the 
region, Dr. Fewkes says: 

“When Hernando Cortes disembarked 


his little army of invasion in what is now 
the State of Vera Cruz he found it in- 
habited by aborigines of comparatively 
high culture. The inhabitants called 
themselves Totonac, and their territory 
was known as Totonocapan. The con- 
queror was not long in discovering that 
the Totonac were subjects of Moctezuma, 
a great ruler in the mountains to whom 
they unwillingly paid tribute, and that 
they chafed under his yoke. Shortly after 
landing, Cortes visited their settlements at 
Quiauistlan and Cempoalan, near the for- 
mer of which he laid the foundation of a 
city that he called Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz, the Rich Town of the True Cross. 

He was well received by the inhabitants 
of these cities, making friends with those 
above mentioned and thirty other depend- 
ent pueblos, whose aid greatly facilitated 
his march to the interior of Mexico. But 
this friendship of the natives of Cempoa- 
lan and their settlements for Cortes was 
not shared by all the Indians of the Mexi- 
can gulf coast. In the valleys of the 
Panuco and Tamesi rivers, that is, in 
what is now northern Vera Cruz and 
southern Tamaulipas, dwelt the so-called 
Huaxtec people. They had _ populous 
towns, having reached a high degree of 
culture, and they had never been con- 
quered by the Aztec. At first they re- 
sisted the Spaniards, but subsequently 
were subdued by Cortes and their main 
city, called Chila, situated on the Panuco 
river about 15 miles from its mouth, and 
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certain other settlements on lagvons of 
the Tamesi near the present pueblo Alta- 
mira, were destroyed. ‘The survivors of 
these villages who escaped slavery or mas- 
sacre fled to the mountains, where their 
descendants, bereft of ancestral arts, lost 
much of their culture and settled in new 
localities.” © . 

One of the most important of these for- 
gotten cities was Cempoalan. At the time 
of the Spanish conquest early in the 16th 
century it was so striking a metropolis 
that it excited the admiration of the Eu- 
ropeans, and from its many temples and 
large buildings was called Sevilla. Its 
streets and plazas were said to have 
swarmed with people, one student estimat- 
ing its population at 30,000. After the 
conquest, it declined rapidly, and the 
number of its inhabitants so dwindled that 
in 1580 an authority says there were only 
thirty houses in which people lived, and 
in 1600 only one or two still remained on 
the old site, most of the survivors having 
been distributed into new congregations 
by the all-powerful Viceroy. The adja- 
cent forests and exuberant tropical vege- 
tation rapidly grew over the deserted 
buildings of the once populous city, so 
that in a few generations it had become 
a place of the past. 

Thus it remained until not.a generation 
ago a Mexican lady, a collector of land 
shells, called attention to these ruins of 
a past civilization hidden in the forests. 
An investigator was sent out, and in 1891 
the Mexican Government had a_ survey 
made of the vast buildings and models 
constructed for exhibition, which are now 
in the National Museum in Mexico City. 
Since then, however, they have again 
been practically neglected, so that Dr. 
Fewkes’ party, in order to make a study 
of the ancient abandoned city, was forced 
to cut its way through the forests with 
machetes. 

They found guarded by underbrush the 
fallen remains of a metropolis over a 
mile square, but the main buildings, and 
those best preserved, were crowded into 
a limited area. On every side in this 
neighborhood, if vegetation permitted, 
were encountered evidences of former hu- 
man occupation. Not only did mounds 
and pyramids rise on all sides, but plas- 
tered walls and fragments of concreted 
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road-beds lined with rows of stones set 
in cement, not unlike curbs, were seen. 

Dr. Fewkes says: 

“So far as can be determined, the four 
buildings of old Cempoalan now stand- 
ing are pyramids, the bases of former 
temples. They are constructed of a con- 
crete core made of water-worn stones laid 
in lines one above another and faced with 
concrete. Wherever this superficial cov- 
ering has fallen, especially on the stair- 
ways, rows of stones are clearly seen. 
The surfaces of these buildings were ori- 
ginally highly polished, so smoothly that 
it was supposed by one of the soldiers of 
Cortes that the walls were covered with 
plates of silver. These walls were deco- 
rated with yellow and red _ paintings, 
traces of which are still visible, especially 
in places not exposed to the weather. Two 
typical forms of buildings are represented 
in Cempoalan, one circular, the other rec- 
tangular. Both types have stairways with 
massive ballustrades on one side.” 

On one of the largest of these mas- 
sive foundations rose the Temple of the 
Air supposed to have been dedicated to 
the Plumed Serpent, or God of the Air. 
Around it are crowded many smaller 
mounds, indicating houses once possibly 
inhabited ny priests. A quarter of a mile 
distant among closely built walls now in 
ruins, probably near the center of the 
city, stand two massive pyramids, one 
known as the Temple of the Fountains or 
as “Chimneys,” and the other nameless. 
Not far away down a ruined avenue is one 
of the best preserved buildings, called Las 
Caritas, or “Small Heads,” from _ the 
many small pottery heads found at its 
base, apparently having fallen out of the 
walls. Another pyramid called the House 
of Moctezuma, and a group of structures 
around a plaza, together with these, are 
practically all that stands of the former 
city. 

Usually associated with Cempoalan was 
a city called Quiausitlan, and in connec- 
tion with its people, who moved to an- 
other site, was founded a town called 
Vera Cruz, where now “the remains of 
crumbling walls and the little church 
mark the oldest settlement of Europeans 
on the continent of America.” 

A set of ruins called Xicochimalco, 
not far from the present town of Jalapa, 
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on the route of Cortes’s march inland, 
was visited by Dr. Fewkes. In this re- 
gion were found a series of large angular 
mounds of earth enclosing a courtyard 
now planted with bananas and coffee. 
They are different from the neighboring 
ruins, and many stone objects found near 
them are not like the Aztec relics of the 
locality, so that there remains the possi- 
bility of their having been the homes of 
some peoples prior to the Aztecs and of 
a higher standard of culture. 

Not many miles away lay what was left 
of still another ancient town, with pyra- 
mids and fallen walls of buildings stud- 
ding the slope of a hill and stretching ont 
over a plain below. A large stone idol 
was still in place in front of a temple. 

Other pueblos and pyramids both an- 
cient and modern in the eastern part of 
Mexico were examined, notably the pyra- 
mid called the Lightning, near Papantla. 
In this connection it is stated: 

“The modern pueblo, Papantla, situated 
in the midst of the vanilla zone of Vera 
Cruz, is a community of Totonac Indians 
among whom survive many ancient. cus- 
toms. One of the most interesting of these 
is the game of the flyers, which was once 
widely distributed in Mexico. In this 
play, men disguised as birds, mount to 
the tops of upright poles, and attaching 
themselves to ropes, jump into space, 
seeming to fly through the air. It would 
appear that this game has preserved in 
Papantla some of its ancient vigor, and 
that the performance here retains much 
that is more or less ceremonial. An old 
woman, the so-called witch, makes offer- 
ings of capal, aguadiente and a_ fowl, 
which are placed in the hole when the 
pole is put in position, and various minor 
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rites are performed during the several 
days the ceremony continues.” 

Many curious idols, stone yokes, sling 
stones, paddle-shaped stones, bowls and 
clay images, were examined in connection 
with the habits and customs of these for- 
gotten early peoples to determine, if pos- 
sible, just what they were like. 

In drawing conclusions, until the region 
has been more carefully studied, little can 
be said with authority, but the archaeolo- 
gist points out that the manner of struc- 
ture of some of the pyramid temples re- 
sembles that of others farther south, and 
that the nearest northern analogues must 
be looked for in the Mississippi Valley. 
He says: 

“The Northern Indian of certain parts 
of the Mississippi Valley bore somewhat 
the same relation to those who built some 
of the mounds as the surviving Totonac 
and Huaxtee do to their own ancestors 
who erected the temple mounds of Vera 
Cruz and Tamaulipas. The present cul- 
ture of the survivors of the mound build- 
ers of the Mississippi Valley, however, 
and of those of the Tamaulipas region is 
very different from that of their ances- 
tors.” 

In what is now Indian Territory, be- 
fore the Europeans came, the tribes that 
built mounds had changed their mode of 
life to a roving one, and therefore it is 
hard to tell whether they were related to 
the peoples of Mexico. In any case, so 
much of the region about the Rio Grande 
has been unexplored archeologically, thai 
definite conclusions may not yet be drawn 
and cut and dried descriptions may not be 
made as to the relationship of the mound 
builders of Louisiana to those of Eastern 
Mexico. 











THE TEXAN 


BY DONALD KENNICOTT 








The “Texan” is a story of the West, that West that is slowly but surely becoming 
little more than a memory. It is a pretty story, very simply told. Mr. Donald 
Kennicott has caught the local color, and his characterization of his big hero and 
the delightful muchacha, his diminutive heroine, appeal to our imaginations. 
other ending than the right one and the “loving ever afterward,” could come to so 
simple a tale of love at first sight?—-Epttok OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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my AMPBELL MELOY, 

i lord of a.dozen square 
miles of fenced gam- 
ma-grass, of six hun- 
dred grade Herefords, 
and of a _ spacious 
bachelor’s domicile, 
lowered his _field- 
glasses. clambered down from the roof of 
his house, and—swore. It was indeed a 
matier quite beyond the milder forms of 
speech.. That a Mexican should drive a 
flock of sheep through a Texan’s fence, to 
pasture on a Texan’s gamma-grass, was 
bad enough; that he should live to repeat 
the offense was maddening ; that he should 
dare a third trespass was unthinkable. Yet 
there they were—little white dots  scat- 
tered all over the southeasterly corner of 
his pasture. 

The Texan saddled a horse, picked up a 
rifle, and then paused with his foot in the 
stirrup. What was he going to do? One 
couldn’t very well shoot a decrepit old 
dotard such as this fellow was. At the 
first trespass a couple of weeks since he 
had abused the old fellow roundly, and 
had driven him off; the second time he 
had shot a dozen or so of the sheep by way 
of warning—and the wretch had sat him 
‘ down with a dead sheep in his arms, and 
wept. Now what was one to do with an 
old fool like that? 

Certainly the sheen must be gotten out 
of there; perhaps this time they would be 
in charge of some one upon whom he could 
retaliate. Yet on the contrary, when he 
arrived on the scene, he found them not 
tended at all. Not a man in sight, though 





the field-glasses swept every bush for 
miles. There was no help for it;_ he, 
Cam’ Meloy, must herd sheep, a deed more 
degrading than murder or theft. He spent 
an unhappy forenoon in driving the woolly 
idiots out of his pasture, and a couple of 
miles beyond; then riding homeward, he 
made up his mind. He would set out for 
town that very afternoon, finding out to 
whom these sheep belonged, and if needs 
must, invoke the aid of the law against 
this curiously unassailable intruder. 

Just at sundown that evening, as the 
Texan was unsaddling his horse beside a 
brackish little spring, half way to San 
Obispo a faint scuffling noise startled him. 
Whirling about, he beheld a white burro 
limping painfully toward him, beaten’ at 
regular intervals by an obscure figure that 
trudged in the dust behind. A moment 
later the white burro was drinking noisily 
from the pool, and there had appeared 
from out the dust a slim young girl, 
dressed gaily in green, her jet black hair 
bound up in a flaming yellow silk ker- 
chief. Yet her raw-hide sandals were 
broken to tatters and her cheeks were tear- 
stained ; and when Meloy stepped forward 
with a gallant greeting, she only muttered 
an indistinct reply, and set about reliev- 
ing the burro of the two wicker hampers 
that burdened it. Coming to her aid, he 
found the baskets very heavy and very fra- 
grant. 

“Que es?” he asked. 

“Chabacan,” she answered listlessly. 
“Albaricogque—how you say—apricot ?” 

She offered no. further explanation, but 
knelt and proceeded to hobble the burro, 











THE TEXAN. 


Tl.z beast pulled away, squealing, and as 
the Texan caught it and lifted up the lit- 
tle hoof to tie the rope, his face turned 
grave. 

“Sure don’t need no hobblin’,” he re- 
marked shortly, and pointed to the swollen 
fetlock. “Mesquite thorn,” he added, tak- 
ing out his knife after a momentary ex- 
amination. “Clear to the bone. He can’t 
travel again for a week. Where you goin’ 
with them apricots?” He turned to the 
girl, to find her tears flowing afresh. 

“Aie,” she moaned, rocking back and 
forth, “but I mus’. Mi papa ver’ seek. I 
take chabacan to town; sell heem; buy 
doctor, buy med’cina. Mi papa ver’ seek.” 

Meloy whistled softly. “Why, girl, it’s 
a good twenty miles from here to town. 
Where you live?” 

“Mesa de Vaca.” She pointed to the 
high, level:line of the mesa to the West. 

Again the Texan whistled—tweniy 

miles more. He eyed the girl questioning- 
’ ly for a moment, and then without further 
comment, set out to explore the vicinity, 
his eyes fixed on the ground. Laden with 
three pieces of dead buck-horn cactus, one 
devil’s head ditto, and a heaven-dropped 
bit of cracker-box, he returned half an 
hour later, to find the disconsolate maiden 
sitting composedly on the ground, her ser- 
ape folded decorously about her shoulders, 
dust and tears all washed from her cheeks. 
Beside her on a flat stone, the yellow silk 
kerchief was spread as the cloth for a feast 
—a little yucca-leaf basket of apricots in 
the middle, and on either side of it three 
tortillas. Gravely, she motioned to him 
to sit down. 

“Them sure does look fine,” he respond- 
ed, haltingly, in great fear of offense, “but 
don’t you reckon coffee and_ side-meat 
would be more strengthenin’? You-all’s 
got hard travelin’ ahead.” 

Abstemiously she waited while he pre- 
pared his contribution, and then, in the 
roseate twilight of the plains, they supped 
together solemnly. 

“What your name?” Meloy asked, as he 
took the last apricot from the basket, broke 
it in two, and replaced the larger piece. 

“Leonor’,” she answered sleepily, her 
eyelids fluttering. Then holding up her 
head, she elaborated with emphasis: “Leo- 
nora Jesusa, Maria de los Mercedes, De- 
moron.” 
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Abashed, the Texan relapsed into silence 
until presently her drooping head and slow 
breathing told him that she slept. Light- 
ing a match, he regarded her placid fea- 
tures until the flame flickered out. “Poor 
little devil,” he muttered, and rising, 
dragged forward his saddle. Timorously 
he placed it under her head, and spread 
his blanket over her; then tip-toeing to a 
boulder on the other side of the spring, 
he seated himself on the ground, pulled 
off his boots, and leaning back against the 
boulder, proceeded to roll the inevitable 
cigarette. The midnight moon revealed 
him in the same position, disconsolately 
smoking the last of his tobaccv. 

Cramped and chilled to the bone, he 
rose with the first light of dawn, brought 
up his horse, and after a repetition of the 
evening’s search for fuel, prepared break- 
fast in careful silence. He then went to 
awaken his friend Leonora, but found her 
on her knees, occupied curiously with a 
string of beads, and so had to retreat to 
the other side of the pool until she saw fit 
to join him. She brought with her another 
tiny basket of apricots, and giving her 
fellow-traveler a shy “Buenos Dias,” she 
exchanged it for the tin cup which he 


offered her, and seated herself on _ the 
ground beside him. 
Breakfast proceeded in silence. Stum- 


bling awkwardly on three legs, the burro 
came up to the pool and drank; then with 
one gigantic ear cocked forwards, he 
stared them steadily in the face, the im- 
personation of Dilemma. Meloy finished 
his coffee, took out his cigarette papers, 
and frowning in perplexity, rolled one af- 
ter another into tiny, futile spirals. 

“T reckon it’s a case of pack and walk,” 
he muttered at length, and rose briskly to 
his feet. Roping together the two wicker 
hampers with his lariat, he threw them 
over the back of his astonished pony, and 
then, after adding his blankets and “war 
bag” to the improvised pack, he turned to 
Leonora. “Vamanos,” he called; and tak- 
ing his hand, she trudged off at his side, 
smiling as if all trouble were banished 
from the world. 

That night, Campbell Meloy, stepping 
delicately in the high-heeled boots which 
had made his day of pedestrianism one of 
torture, appeared among the tables at the 
Golden Eagle Saloon, bearing a wicker 
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hamper slung on his shoulder. He 
marched up to the faro table, and hand- 
ing a diminutive basket of apricots to his 
friend, Mr. Turtle McIlhenny, explained 
succinctly : 

“This here fruit is bein’ sold for a 
friend of mine that’s walked forty miles 
to get help for her sick dad. I reckon it’s 
worth about a dollar.” 

The Texan pocketed a dollar and pur- 
sued his foray of extortion. 

Two hours later he appeared at the “liv- 
ery corral,” hired a two-seated vehicle with 
four mules, and drove them to the resi- 
dence of the town doctor—only to find 
that worthy somnolent from one of his 
periodic attacks of the morphine devil. 
Nevertheless, a doctor was a doctor, and 
Meloy bundled him, feebly protesting, into 
the wagon, collected in a sack all the bot- 
tles and instruments he could find about 
the place, and packed them in with him. 
Proceeding then to the boarding house 
where he had left Leonora, he found her 
standing before the door, in earnest con- 
versation with the parish priest. The old 
padre would come also. He was acquaint- 
ed with the father of Leonor’; for a year 
the old man had been dying, and it would 
be an ill thing if he were now to get away 
unshriven. Ten minutes afterward the 
little party of four drove out of the little 
town in the moonlight, on the long, forty 
mile drive to Mesa de la Vaca. 

The sun had risen when they came to 
_ the winding road that led up to the mesa 
from the plain below; and ‘it was nearly 
noon, when at the direction of Leonora, 
the Texan turned the mules up a weed- 
grown trail, and pulled in before an old, 
white-plastered house, shaded by a pair of 
mulberry trees. Except for the dull hum- 
ming of bees in a tiny alfalfa meadow, 
there was no sign of life about the place. 
Leonora led the way in, and running to a 
door at the end of the house, pulled it 
open, and then on the threshold stopped 
suddenly. 

Over her shoulder the men looked into 
a low, dark room; on a shelf in one corner 
was a cheap lithograph of the Virgin, a 
brass crucifix and a guttered candle; be- 
neath, among disordered coverlids, the 
face of a man was visible, the glassy stare 
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of the open eyes telling plainly that aid 
had come too late. The doctor moved 
quickly to the window, pulled aside the 
serape which darkened it, and turned to 
the bed. Mumbling prayers, the priest 
dropped to his knees, and with a little low 
ery which seemed of fear as much as of 
grief, Leonora turned to the Texan and 
clung to him. But Meloy, who had recog- 
nized the face among the coverlids as that 
of the decrepit, trespassing shepherd, 


averted his reddened countenance and 
would not look at her. 
Yet just before sunset that evening, 


when he had completed a rough box of 
boards torn from the roof of a shed, he 
sought out and found the priest sitting 
on a bench under the mulberry in front 
of the house. 

“Padre,” he said, seating himself also, 
“hasn’t she got any folks?” 

The priest shook his head. “Julian 
Demoron came here fifteen years ago from 
Chihuahua, bringing a baby with him. He 
has never come to confession. It is not 
known that he had relatives.” 

“What’s goin’ to become of her ?” 

“Solo sabe Dios. There were some 
sheep that may be sold for her support. 
And it may be that I can find employ- 
ment for her in some family.” 

The Texan refrained from pursuing the 
inquiry further, and sat there silently, 
drawing patterns in the dust with the toe 
of his boot. The darkness deepened, and 
suddenly Leonor’ appeared, a_ slender, 
breathless figure, fleeing from the dark- 
ness and the stillness within. She dropped 
on her knees beside the gentle Texan, and 
clutched at a large, warm hand with two 
tiny cold ones. 

“Ver’ bad here,” she said, slowly, after 
a moment. “Where we go now?” 

“We?” the Texan queried, “You want 
to go with me?” 

She looked up at him with a wan 
shadow of a smile, nodded, and _ then 
flushing suddenly, hid her face in his 
coat. 

“T reckon, then,” said the Texan, pat- 
ting her shoulder, “that to-morrow we'll 
go in to town along with the Padre. And 
next day we'll go out to my place—just 
you and [.” 


? 











TOLD BY THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS 


BY HENRIETTE ROTHSCHILD KROEBER 


f OLDSMITH justly said: 


“A bold peasantry, 
the country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, 
can never be sup- 
plied.” 


He meant all that appertains to rural 
life, untrammeled and in sympathy with 
nature in her many moods and conditions. 
There is really no more homeful spot than 
an Indian rancheria, with its unkempt in- 
habitants and homes that seem to have 
just grown out of the very spots on which 
they stand, and that time is surely wiping 
out. Once let storms, winds, snows or 
rains lay waste these picturesque homes, 
and the Indian moves to other quarters. 
The site remains, but no trace of life can 
be found in the old place, and no human 
hand can again rebuild the little village. 
It “can never be supplied.” 

The California Indians have selected 
some beautiful sites, and we owe the ex- 
ploring scientists much, for they have 
made it possible by word and picture to 
conjure to our minds the child-like belief 
the aborigines have in their legends and 
myths. As civilization lays its hands on 
these “Red-skins” and they move to towns, 
leaving their river and mountain: homes, 
their outward way of thinking changes. 
Yet they cling tenaciously to their abori- 
ginal teachings, and often, when properly 
handled, will tell story after story which 
sheds light on their past history and en- 
able us to appreciate how keen is their love 
of ancestry, and how freely their imagi- 
nations play. The following was picked 
up at a little rancheria in the heart of the 
Sierras. 

An Indian and his wife became tired of 
living in their little home at the old ran- 
cheria, with no change of surroundings 
whatsoever, and of the food consisting of 
acorn meal and the various changes to 
which this lends itself. Waksachi did not 





care to be the one to suggest leaving, for 
fear, if the venture should not be as pleas- 
ant as anticipated, his woman would hold 
him responsible ever after. The woman 
grew more restless daily. Waksachi 
noticed this, and although not surprised 
when she asked leave to speak to him, 
feigned great astonishment when she said: 

“Man, let us gather up our belongings 
and move to another part of the country. 
We have no children and all our relatives 
are dead. Why should we bind ourselves 
to this rancheria? Listen to my council 
and let us go, and you will find that you 
can work and become prosperous else- 
where. Then, too, will we meet new faces 
and once again be able to eat meat.” 

The husband, just for effect, remon- 
strated and argued against her, but finally 
was: over-ruled. Both set to work seri- 
ously, and in less than twenty-four hours 
they had all in readiness for departure. 

They bade their friends good-bye, and 
with a “Good luck to you” from the whole 
assemblage, started on their journey. 
Light of heart and happy in anticipation 
of the change, they little minded the rough 
road nor the great heat. Every mile passed 
over was one nearer to their new home. At 
noon, overcome by hunger, they decided 
to make a short stop. They unbridled 
their stock and sat down under a shady 
oak. She prepared the acorn mush, and 
both ate of it heartily. She told Wak- 
sachi she was sure that by night-fall they 
would have bagged game. But he was a 
little doubtful, and his only reply was a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

When man and beast had rested suffi- 
ciently, they again started. Waksachi 
turned back longingly as though he knew 
that he should never look upon _ these 
mountains and rivers again. And anxious 
as she was to leave the old stamping 
grounds, tears rolled over her coppered 
bony cheek when they stood on the ridge 
that was to separate the new and the old 
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land. Each tried to hide the already grow- 
ing regret from the other. 

She was the bravest, and giving her 
horse a heiho and a loose rein, made the 
descent into her mind’s promised land. 
The landscape changed. Vegetation be- 
came scant, and where in their land trees 
spread out hospitable branches for their 
shelter, great cold, barren boulders stood 
upright, and, as the sun sank, cast long 
shadows across the trail. At times deep 
caverns could be seen worn into the moun- 
tain sides, and as the Redskins picked 
their way, either he or she would recall 
some tale that they had heard. After 
sun-down, Waksachi thought it best to 
find a shelter for the night, and as by 
magic his horse stopped directly at the 
opening of a large cave. 

There they would spend the night, and 
here they would chant to the Great Chief 
for aid to lead them into the land of 
plenty. They built a log fire to keep off 
the bears and other prowlers, for even 
though armed, they were not courageous. 
In fact, the woman was fearful and dis- 
appointed, and abused her man until he 
dozed off. 

The night air was uncannily still. Every 
breath they took was audible. Of a sud- 
den she became all excitement and gath- 
ered herself together. She was sure she 
had heard some one call. Listening at- 
tentively, she again heard the call, and 
was convinced that it was not her imagi- 
nation, but in all likelihood a messenger 
sent to them in answer to their invoca- 
tions. She shook her man and called him 
to task for his lax ways. Again the elar- 
ion call—ah, it was the owl. She said to 
her husband: 

“Answer, yes, call in the same way.” 

He did her bidding. She told him that 
the owl was sent so that he could shoot it 
and they could eat it, and know once more 
what meat tasted like. Fearing he might 
not return, she entered the cave to bring 
. him his bow and arrows, giving him strict 
instructions to continue his answers to the 
call. 

Again and again Waksachi imitated the 
hoot, and was finally rewarded, for the 
owl lighted on the only tree within shoot- 
ing range. The firelight guided the Red- 
skin, and he shot. Aiming precisely ang 
directly, he killed it. The woman ran to 


pick it up. She was voracious; she smelt 
blood, and was not satisfied with one bird; 
so she told him: 

‘Do it again! Another one will come.” 

The call worked wonders, and even 
though the owl knew that its mate had 
been killed, it, too, lighted on the tree. 
Again it was brought to earth. 

The woman urged he man to continue 
his calling. But he said: 

“It is enough now. The Great Chief 
will be angry with us for being greedy 
and immodest in our desires, and will 
punish us, for when wrathful, he knows 
no mercy.” 

She laughed at him. She said he was 
a coward and unless he hoot she would do 
so, and would also use the bow and arrow. 
No man likes a woman to challenge him, 
nor does he like to let a woman believe she 
is the stronger. So he called again. His 
wife said: 

“They only come at night. We do not 
know when we shall have meat again. If 
you call enough we shall have meat for a 
long time, and you will be satisfied to have 
followed my advice.” 

His hooting brought many owls. Every 
limb of the tree seemed weighted down 
by their numbers. There were more and 
more of them. He shot, but more came. 
At last all his arrows were gone. The 
woman went into the cave for more, but 
her attempts to find more were vain, for 
there were none left. Waksachi rested. 
He was exhausted. 

Forthwith the owls came closer and 
closer, and attacked first the woman, for 
she had caused him to call and shoot. He 
tried to fight them off with sticks from 
the fire, scorching and burning them, but 
all to no end—he was one against num- 
bers. He covered his wife with a basket 
and kept on fighting. He was her natural 
protector and must do his best even though 
she had been the cause of his merciless 
treatment of them. The birds hooted, 
and more and more owls came. At last, 
after hard fighting, they killed both Wak- 
sachi and his wife, the tempter and the 
tempted meeting a common fate. 

And the spot where all this transpired 
is pointed out to the traveler as he goes 
over the trail, and the rustling leaves of 
the lonely tree still hoot as did the owls 
and Waksachi. 
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Physical anthropology deals with the physical structure of man—what he was, 
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of the various living groups of mankind, of skeletons and skulls with their brain 
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summarizes the views of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the U. 8. National Museum, one of 
the few American physical anthropologists, on what his science has done, the han- 
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(GAN HAS always been 
Sy interested in himself. 
He has taken delight 
in finding out what 
he can do physically 
and mentally, what is 
good for him and 
what is not, and what 
can be done for him in order to improve 
either his individual condition or his con- 
dition as one of a great family of animals. 
In general the study of mankind is called 
anthropology. 

For purposes of investigation, the study 
of man has been divided by those engaged 
in such researches into physical and cul- 
tural anthropology. Cultured anthropol- 
ogy deals usually in a comparative man- 
ner, with everything that has been done 
or can be done in the industrial, economi- 
eal and social development of mankind. 
Physical anthropology treats, also in a 
comparative manner, of the structure of 
man, his past development as an animal, 
the influences that affect his physical 
growth, and the lines along which he is 
likely or may be made to develop in the 
future. Strange as it may seem, physi- 
cal anthropology, as a separate science, is 
one of the youngest. Even now there 
are not many men of science to 
whom the term physical anthropologist 
might be applied—investigators who give 
their whole time to the study of these 
questions of the structure of mankind. 


In the United States there are fewer than 
in the European countries. Among those 
in this field is Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the 
United States National Museum, who not 
long ago completed exhaustive investiga- 
tions of all the recognized remains of the 
so-called early man in North America. 
His conclusions, that to the present day 
on this continent no human bones of un- 
disputed geological antiquity are known— 
thus challenging the claims of many noted 
finds from the Calaveras skull to the Ne- 
braska “loess man”,” attracted attention. 

Dr. Hrdlicka recently summarized what 
has been done, what is being done, and of 
much wider scope, what it is still possible 
to do through investigations of this sort. 


What Physical Anthropology Is. 


In the name of physical anthropology 
are conducted investigations to determine 
what man was physically, how he is to- 
day, and in what direction he is likely to 
develop in the future. Such investiga- 
tions are conducted, when authoritative 
at all, by exhaustive systems of measure- 
ments and comparisons of living beings, 
and of skulls, brain spaces and skeletons. 
Data thus obtained and calculations based 
on them are then used to determine the 
average and the range of variation in 
form of one race of men and women, the 
white race, for instance, which in turn 
are placed alongside of similar figures 
taken from the black race, the yellow race 
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or the red race, and their differences sci- 
entifically determined. Such measure- 
ments of men of the present day may 
then be considered in relation to very 
early remains dug up in Southern EKu- 
rope or the skeletons and skulls of an- 
thropoid apes, to find out just what 
changes have taken place since man be- 
came man. From considerations of this 
sort, when thoroughly worked out, it may 
be possible to tell in what direction we are 
growing. 

But measurements of the structure of 
present man are also very useful in deter- 
mining the organic characteristics of ex- 
ceptionally capable men or physically de- 
fective human beings such as chronic al- 
coholics, epileptics, idiots and criminals. 


The Beginnings of Study. 


The beginnings of study in the field of 
physical anthropology were obstructed by 
many barriers of religious beliefs, Gov- 
ernmental restrictions and even police 
regulations. The first book in what might 
be called this field, was published, how- 
ever, as early as 1655, by Peyrere, under 
the title of Preadamites.” Another ap- 
peared in 1699 by Tyson called “Com- 
parative Anatomy of Man and Monkey.” 
Linnaeus in 1735, in his cornerstone of 
science, the “Systema Naturae,” gave a 
foundation upon which to base physical 
anthropology by considering man for the 
first time in connection with living crea- 
tures in general. Not until fifty years 
ago, however, did students of man be- 
gin to get together. A petition to the 
Prefect of Police to organize a society 
in Paris was flatly refused, but no law be- 
ing found to prevent the assembly of less 
than twenty persons, eighteen were al- 
lowed to meet at stated intervals in the 
presence of a plain dressed police officer, 
to see that nothing was said against Gov- 
ernment or religion. After that, anthro- 
pological journals began to be published, 
and finally the study of man in general 
was divided so. that man’s structure be- 
came a separate branch of the subject. 


What Has Been Done. 


The imperfect knowledge of anatomy 
for this purpose, the lack of full collec- 
tions of material, of properly trained men 
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and of publications on the subject, have 
handicapped investigators, yet much has 
been accomplished. Physical anthro- 
pology has directly advanced general 
anatomy, especially in regard to the 
skeleton and the brain, and has contrib- 
uted to zoology, general biology, and other 
natural sciences. It has established the 
physical knowledge of races and many of 
their subdivisions. It gave an impetus 
to search for remains of early man, and 
determined the physical characteristics of 
the finds; it actuated and largely carried 
out the study of man’s development from 
his very beginning. It brought about 
physical investigation, and through this 
a vast improvement of our knowledge of 
the criminal and other defective classes. 
It led directly to the practical systems of 
identification of criminals. It took part in 
and promoted the studies in human hered- 
ity, variation, degeneration and racial in- 
termarriage. It added to the knowledge of 
the functions and pathology of the human 
body and especially the brain. It fur- 
thered vital statistics, and it has already 
begun to assist other branches in pointing 
out, on the basis of gained knowledge, 
ways toward the safeguarding and im- 
proving of the human race. 


What Is Being Done. 


What men engaged in research of this 
sort are aiming to do now in order to tell 
in general what the man of the future 
will be like, and perhaps to look out in a 
way for his needs, has been summarized 
by Dr. Hrdlicka. They are completing 
a study of the normal white man living 
under average conditions, and of the com- 
plete range of his variations, to have a 
firm standard of comparison. They are 
perfecting the world’s knowledge of the 
structure, function and composition of 
the primates, or apes and monkeys. They 
are determining the development and 
variation of man’s structure and composi- 
tion as far back as they can. They are 
comparing one race with another, drawing 
more closely the lines of demarkation of 
one race from another, and studying the 
effects of intermarriage on offspring. 
They are attempting to find out the effect 
of extremes of elevation, climate, foods, 
habitation, occupation and customs on the 
structure of man. They are testing the 
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physical characteristics of men mentally 
below the average. They are studying 
the effect of surroundings on the growth 
of children. 


In America. 


In America proper, investigations have 
already contributed in no small way to the 
study of child growth. Energies may also 
be applied not only to discovering the de- 
tails of the first appearance of man on 
this side of the water, but in the present 
day to the problem of the characteristics 
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new families of the white race immi- 
grating to America, the development of 
the negro element, and the effect of the 
mixture of the white with the negro and 
Indian, and to questions of a similar na- 
ture arising in regard to the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Samoa and our other possessions. 

In general, the ultimate aim of the 
science of physical anthropology is, on the 
basis of accumulated knowledge, and to- 
gether with other branches of research, to 
show the tendencies of the future develop- 
ment of man and to lay down indications 


and racial relations of the Indian and the 
Eskimo, the physical assimilation of the 


for its possible regulation or improve- 
ment. 


SEA CUCUMBERS 


AN ANIMAL THAT LOOKS LIKE A PLANT 





The results of a thorough. scientific study of two families of small marine ani- 
mals commonly called from their appearance sea cucumbers, which are published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, have brought to light interesting details concern- 
ing their structure, powers and habits. Alithough these odd creatures are found in 
nearly every part of the world from abcve low water mark to two miles under the 
sea, to the present, comparatively little has been known about them. They vary 
from a quarter of an inch to a foot in length, breathe by taking in oxygen through 
all parts of their bodies, and when parts of their bodies are cut off, they are able to 
reproduce them. They look stationary like plants, but it has been found that they 
can travel at a speed varying from one-twentieth to a quarter of an inch a minute. 
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wa] EA CUCUMBERS are 

| not plants, but small 
marine animals that 
look very much like 
the land growth from 
which their popular 
name is taken. Al- 
though their manner 
of living is a peculiar one, until lately 
comparatively little has been authorita- 
tively known about them. Two families 
of them, officially called the synaptidae 
and the molpadiidae of the special scien- 
tific variety of apodous holothurians, 
which means sea cucumbers without tube 
“eet, have been the subject of thorough 





research by Dr. Hubert Lyman Clark, of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology in 
Cambridge. 

These animals, ranging from a quarter 
of an inch to a foot in length, according 
to their species, are sometimes of a shape 
not unlike the plant from which is de- 
rived their colloquial name, sea cucumbers 
—but with flowery tentacles at one end. 
They are often of bright colors, and their 
shade, like that of many birds, insects, 
fishes and other animals, is usually deter- 
mined by the color of their surroundings 
as in this case by the corals and sea- 
weeds among which they live. Thus in 
Jamaica they are of the reddish brown 
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prevailing among the submarine growths 
off that island, and off Bermuda they are 
of a bright green hue. 

They are found, however, in all parts 
of the world, from above the low water 
mark to as deep as two and a half miles 
at least. They apnear to be most abun- 
dant southeast of Asia, and scarcest west 
of South America. Though they flourish 
in tropical waters, many genera are found 
in Arctic and sub-Arctic regions. 

They seem to have, as a whole, three 
separate modes of life. Some live in 
burrows which they make for themselves 
by swallowing and working aside the said 
and mud in their way. Some hide under 
stones and in similar protected places. A 
third group loaf out their existence among 
corals and seaweeds. Why they should 
hide, however, is not known, for as far as 
can be discovered, they have no enemies. 

A feature of their life, if the mode of 
their existence may be called life, is the 
almost prohibitive rate at which they are 
able to move. They get along by a con- 
traction and expansion of their bodies, and 
by the aid of liquids inside of them, at 
about a twentieth to a quarter of an inch 
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a minute. 

Their method of breathing is by taking 
in oxygen through the skin of all parts 
of their bodies, mainly through their ten- 
tacles. They have no true circulation in 
their blood system, and their so-called 
blood merely serves to carry nutrition 
throughout their bodies. 

Their senses are extremely simple. They 
have touch, particularly in their tentacles, 
and the character of the object touched is 
appreciated to a limited degree. By sight 
they can only distinguish between light 
and shade, and experiment has shown that 
some such sense as that of taste or smell 
is possessed by some species. They have 
no sense of hearing, but they can tell 
whether they are going up or down. They 
have nothing which can be called intelli- 
gence. and though it is practically iim- 
possible to prove, they probably have no 
pain. 

If parts of their bodies are cut off, as 
in similar submarine animals, those parts 
will grow out again of their own accord, 
and only by cutting entirely all the tenta- 
cles, which are the most vital part of their 
bodies, will the animals be killed. 


SONG 


E. BAKER 


De ol’ ’jo sing dis song tuh me— 
“Heigh, O, mah gal!” 

Gwine ter wuk some time, I be— 

Ol Marse Possum quit he tree, 

Then I wuk tuh get him, see? 
“Heigh, O, mah gal!” 


De ol’ ’jo sing all fru de night— 
“Heigh, O, mah gal!” 

I done go out tuh see de sight— 

Ol Boss Coon an’ de houn’-dog fight, 

But de ring-tail run an’ de ol’ hoont bite; 
“Heigh, O, mah gal!” 
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NEW ZEALAND 


THE DOMINION OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


SOME PICTURES IN THE LAND OF ALP AND GEYSER 


PROBABLY NO land 
©“ washed by the seas of 
the Pacific, not even 
Japan, carries greater 
interest for the trav- 
eler than the islands 
of New Zealand, a 
country lately pro- 
moted to the dignity of a dominion of the 
British Empire. This outermost warden 
of the English flag occupies a unique posi- 
tion on the world’s.map, lying near the 
middle of the greatest oceanic area on the 
globe, and its physiography and its in- 
digenous fauna possess, too, features of a 
unique character. It is a remnant, geolo- 





gists say, of the old, old southern conti- 
nent that once extended perhaps nearly to 
the coasts of South’ America; a long-bur- 
ied continent where tropic forest bloomed 
and gigantic struthious birds roved, but 
where now roll the waves of the loneliest 
of oceans. 

“New Zee-land,” the old. Dutch carto- 
graphers called it when they mapped 
*“‘Skipper-Commandeur” Abel Janz Tas- 
man’s discoveries in the great South 
Seas from his sketch-charts of two cen- 
turies and a half ago. The name perpetu- 
ates under southern skies the memory of 
the half-drowned coasts of the Nether- 
lands, but this New Zee-land was a very 
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different country to the low, flat birth- 
land of the Dutch navigator. Long and 
high, with mountain peaks that rise to re- 
gions of perpetual ice and snow, with 
islands and coasts of the most irregular 
and picturesque form, this isolated coun- 
try down in the South Pacific is as unlike 
the land of dykes and windmills as it is 
possible to conceive. Tasman, who was 
despatched on his exploring cruise to the 
Pacific by the Dutch East Indies Govern- 
ment in Batavia, Java, in 1642, first 
named it “Staten-Land,” after the Dutch 
States, but as “Novae Zealandia,” or New 
Zealand, it soon came to be known. After 
all, though, New Zealand is not at all an 
inappropriate name. It is truly a “New 
Sea-land”—a lofty land uplifted from 
the wastes of the most romantic and mys- 
terious sea that ever the old high-pooped 
galleons and barkeys of Spain and Hol- 
land ventured into; those quaint old ocean 
wagons, with their tall lanthorns, their 
sails piously painted with crosses, and 
their gilded sterns with saints’ pictures, 
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and their little sprit-sail masts sticking up 
from  sharply-steeved bowsprits.. New 
Zealand’s scenery and its life are largely 
of the sea. 

Long bright arms of blue water stretch 
far up among the hills, long tidal rivers 
carry the salt sea for miles and miles in- 
land and provide grand waterways; beau- 
tiful islands like great hill-and-wildwood 
parks are strewn about the warm seas of 
the northern coasts; and in the south, im- 
mense deep sea fiords push their way 
through narrow ice-carved water-canons, 
with tremendous perpendicular walls, lift- 
ing sometimes quite a mile into the air, 
until they end abruptly at the foot of 
huge mountains, whose indomitable steep- 
ness and sternness are only redeemed from 
utter and overpowering gloom by the 
wondrously lovely garment of moss and 
fern and clinging, flowering shrubs that 
the humid climate fosters in these strange 
regions of the far South. A Sea-land that 
is breeding a true sea-faring, sea-loving 
race, too. No part of the country is quite 
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eighty miles from the coast. In some 
places the coast-settlers are half-farmers, 
half-sailors; they can run a motor launch 
or sail a cutter, and build one, too, as 
well as hold a plough or fell a kauri-pine ; 
the sounds and estuaries and mangrove- 
fringed sea creeks are their high-roads. 
Not so long ago, New Zealand was a 
very wild country, the most inhospitable 
and dangerous land that any unfortunate 
sailor could be cast away upon. Its soil 
was fertile, and its shore aspect pleasant ; 
its forests harbored no beasts of prey, but 
it was peopled by the most desperately 
savage of brown-skinned races, the Mao- 
ris, who ate human flesh and cut off many 
an unwary ship’s crew. Eighty or ninety 
years ago. every vessel from New South 
Wales or further afield that ventured to 
the New Zealand coasts to trade with the 
cannibal inhabitants carried guns and 
small arms as for a voyage through pirate 
seas, and lay at an anchor with boarding 
nettings up. No law but Maori law—the 
law of tomahawk and musket—ruled in 
the islands of New Zealand until sixty- 
seven years ago, when the wild new coun- 





try passed to the British Crown, under the 
Treaty of Waitangi, signed bv most of the 
great Maori chiefs. Yet for many years 
after this the white man really only lived 
in New Zealand on sufferance, the uncer- 
tain toleration of his Maori neighbors, 
who would have swept him from the 
islands, had a few tribes combined. 'To- 
day, behold what a few short decades have 
wrought! Not only have the brown and 
white races changed places in the domina- 
tion of Maori Land, but the white has suc- 
ceeded in hewing and building the one- 
time Cannibal Islands into a_ peaceful, 
happy, prosperous State, from which the 
newness of pioneering has passed. 

In other countries ‘these changes have 
been the slow and gradual accretion of cen- 
tury upon century of a steadily growing 
civilization. Here the pioneers builded 
quickly. Men still living saw New Zea- 
land when not a European town or village 
stood upon its shores, ‘except one or two 
rowdy bay-town ships, where whaling 
crews came for three main “supplies” of 
the rough old whaling days—wood, water 
and temporary Maori wives. Many of the 
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earliest settlers were indeed not a very 
reputable lot, and if they sometimes lost 
their mess number, and made a meal for 
some tatooed Maori, it was perhaps a fate 
that fitted their deserving. Amongst them 
were some good stock, the traders for 
Sydney firms and leaders of the whaling 
parties, whose names to-day are borne by 
half-caste descendants. But they were 
merely coast-squatters; their concern was 
with the sea. The men who were to de- 
velop the great waste country that lay be- 
hind the coast ranges did not come till 
1840 and later. English, Scotch and Irish, 
they were the best of their breed. It has 
been said that a nation’s best sons are 
those who leave her to go across the seas 
for their fortunes; at any rate, young 
‘New Zealand got the pick of the Anglo- 
Saxon-Celtic stock in her early settlers, 
who from 1840 to 1870 sailed half the 
circumference of the globe in search of 
a freer and bolder life than the old land 
afforded. And it took a stout heart to 
seek New Zealand in those days, when the 
passage from London or Liverpool or the 
Clyde meant a three er four months’ voy- 


age in a crowded “wind-jammer” with 
none of the luxuries of modern ocean 
travel. But there lay the land of prom- 
ise that from so far away seemed so fair. 
Even from Nova Scotia some of them 
came, the founders of the Scottish High- 
land settlements of Omaha and Waipu in 
North Auckland. Those strenuous times 
of the pioneer seem very remote, so rapidly 
does life move in a new country. Life in 
New Zealand is more settled, more pleas- 
ant. Indeed, the transformation of the 
colony from a war-ravaged wilderness into 
a strong, confident young civilized state 
has been nothing short of marvelous in its 
speed. Peace, a fertile soil, a good climate 
and regular seasons of plenty, have all 
contributed to the general prosperity, and 
it must not be forgotten that New Zea- 
land enjoys another blessing that is an 
important factor in the satisfactory con- 
dition of the Dominion to-day, a good, 
stable Government, which makes the wel- 
fare of the farmer, the worker and pro- 
ducer its particular concern. Consider 
the output of this remote little country. 
Little, for its white population is less than 














a million; but then in a land where the 


immigrant population has been subject 
more or less to a process of careful selec- 
tion nearly every man is of account, an 
effective contributor to the common 
wealth. Seventy years or so ago, New 
Zealand gave nothing to commerce beyond 
trifles like the dressed flax fibre from the 
phormium tenax (the native hemp), and 
the pigs that the trading schooners from 
Sydney obtained by barter from the Ma- 
oris in exchange for muskets and powder, 
blankets and rum; kauri spars; oil and 
bone from the whales that abounded round 
the coasts and sealskins from the far 
south. But for the year 1906-7, New Zea- 
land exported produce to the value of close 
on twenty million pounds sterling ($100,- 
000,000). The total value of her manu- 
factures and works was probably near 
twentv-five million pounds. The farms of 
the Dominion produced wealth to the es- 
timated value of £20,000,000, of which 
amount some £15,000,000 worth was 
shipped to foreign countries—chiefly to 
England in the form of wool, frozen meat 
(mutton and beef), butter and cheese. Of 
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gold, over £2,000,000 was mined and ex- 
ported; up to date the Dominion has pro- 
duced about £70,000,000 worth of gold. 
The country is by no means dependent up- 
on one or two staples. The’ sheep-runs, 
the dairy farms, the grain districts, the 
forest, the mine, the fisheries, all send 
their quota. Less than thirty years ago, 
New Zealand relied chiefly on its wool, 
and next on its gold mines for its com- 
mercial well-being. Up to 1880 a slight 
rise or fall in the price of wool on the ° 
London market made all the difference in 
the world to the struggling colony. Bui 
the -refrigerator revolutionized things. 
Twenty-five years ago some enterprising 
South New Zealand meat men, with 
many doubts and fears, sent the first ship- 
ment of frozen mutton to England by one 
of the sailing ships of the Shaw-Savill line 
fitted with freezing chambers. That old 
ship was the pioneer of a great industry. 
To-day there are more than forty ocean- 
steamers, with from 5000 to 12,000 tons 
register engaged in part in carrying frozen 
mutton, lamb and beef, besides dairy pro- 
duce, to the United Kingdom. The ex- 
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port trade in meat—the best mutton and 
lamb in the world—is worth, say £3,000,- 
000 a year to the Dominion. The wool 
that the Dominion’s twenty million sheep 
carry on their backs is still, as it always 
was, the commodity of most value—last 
season’s clip was worth more than seven 
and a half millions sterling, but it is no 
longer the ‘one big item. 

Of the four large cities of New Zealand, 
Auckland, the northernmost, and for many 


years past the New Zealand port of call 


for the San Francisco mail steamers 
(which have for the present ceased run- 
ning), probably holds the greatest attrac- 
tions for the traveler. It occupies one of 
the most beautiful sites to be found in the 
world. Sitting on a ten-mile wide isth- 
mus, where the Hauraki Gulf and the 
Manukau harbor almost cut the North 
Island in two, it rests a hand on a har- 
bor on either side. The isthmus was the 
Tamaki-makau-rau of the Maoris— 
“T’amaki-of-a-hundred-lovers”—called so 
because of the tribal contests waged in 
ancient times for the possession of its 
rich volcanic slopes and flats, where the 
semi-tropic esculents grew to perfection, 
and its fish-teeming bays and creeks. To- 
day it is a lovely land, this Tamaki- 
makau-rau, with its profusion of foliage 
and fruit and flowers, its pretty homes, its 
green garden lands, and its great parks 
covering the crater topped hill-cones 
wonderfully scarped and terraced in tier 
after tier of earth works by the Maori 
warriors of other days. The city and 
suburbs are spreading out right across the 
isthmus; in a few years’ time the borough 
of “Greater Auckland” will extend from 
the Waitemata to the Manukau. Seawards 
on the east and north the eye sweeps over 
a land-and-water picture of uncommon 
beauty. The sheltered outer gulf is 
strewn with high wooded or grassy islands 
of picturesquely broken outlines, with blue 
triple-peaked Rangitoto Island swelling 
evenly up in the sweeping lines of rest 
that tell of its voleanic origin, and stand- 
ing sentry-like high above all. The main- 
land bends in and out in rounded knoll 
and tree broidered headland and sandy 
bay; the long silver harbor of the Waite- 
mata bends in sharply from the outer gulf 
and washes the curving city-front, one of 
the. finest in the world. 
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Auckland province is a beautiful and a 
wonderful land, from its _ surf-beaten 
“‘Land’s End,” where the Maori “spirits’ 
leap” dips down to the restless kelp- 
strewn sea, down through the delightful 
North Auckland Peninsula of balmy airs 
and sub-tropical fruits, of orange groves 
and vineries, land of a thousand white- 
beached bays and bays within bays, long 
tidal rivers, highways for timber vessels, 
and astir with all the lively business of 


the kauri-timber men; down to the Hau- 


raki’s many islanded seas and the jumbled 
and scarred golden hills of the Coroman- 
del and Thames and Ohinemuri; south- 
wards through the farms of the Waikato 
and the once “tapu” King Country, where 
the hero of the New Romance, the pioneer 
with his axe and plough, is breaking in 
the land; down to Taupo’s blue inland sea 
that lies in the Island heart like a huge 
tank of sapphire, with the Olympic moun- 
tain trio of the Tongariro National Park 
mounting guard over its southern shore. 
And the fuming wonders of (eyser- 
land, the past year has witnessed quite 
a revival in activity of some of the most 
famous of the geysers that have helped to 
make the name of Rotorua a world-cele- 
brated one. One or two of the great gey- 
sers in the Whakarewarewa Valley, close 
to Rotorua town, had been quiescent fot 
some time; one, Waikite, was apparently 
extinct; it had not played for over ten 
years. During the past winter, however, 
it suddenly burst into life again, playing 
in a beautiful fountain from a tall, ter- 
raced mound of glittering silica, and 
simultaneously with its revival there has 
been increased activity on the part of the 
other geysers in the district even down to 
Tokaanu, at the Southern end of Lake 
Taupo. These grand boiling fountains are 
to-day pretty well as active as when Dr. 
Ferdinand Hochstetter first penned his 
wonderfully accurate description of New 
Zealand’s Geyserland over forty years ago. 
Rotorua, the pretty lake-side town from 
which one explores these valleys of wonder, 
is a very pleasani summertime holiday 
nook. ‘Nearly a thousand feet above the 
sea, and just within the northern fringe of 
Wonderland, it is only a few hours’ run 
bv rail from the City of Auckland. 














Stretching far to the southward is, the 
Thermal Springs district, terminating a 
hundred miles away in the volcanic peaks 
of the Tongariro Mountain Park. Around 
Rotorua runs a rim of wooded ranges, ris- 
ing gently from a circular depression 
about ten miles in diameter, the deepest 
part of which is occupied by a beautiful 
blue lake. The town stands at the south- 
west corner of the lake—a_ well-built 
place, with numerous hotels and a score or 
more of boarding houses, electric light, a 
good gravitation water supply, and fine, 
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first impression of Rotorua. The new- 
comer naturally marvels at the bizarre en- 
vironments of the town where hot springs 
plop and gurgie close by the townsmen’s 
gardens—and sometimes even in them— 
and where the realms of Pluto and Vulcan 
seem uncomfortably near the surface of 
the earth. .The sulphuretted odors wafted 
from the multitudinous boiling springs 
are sometimes more insistent than one 
would desire, yet it is surprising how soon 
the visitor becomes: accustomed to this 
characteristic of Geyserland, so used to it, 
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wide, tree-shaded streets. You have not 
alighted from your train before some of 
the peculiar characteristics of the place 
are borne in on you. The air is delight- 
fully clear and crisp, but with the breeze 
from the lake comes the whiff of sulphur- 
ous fumes that tells you this is Hot Spring 
Land, and dotted over the landscape there 
are white jets and clouds of steam that at 
first glance you would almost take for 
smoke rising from a hundred scrub fires. 
A strange, uncanny spot is often one’s 





in fact, that he misses it when he takes 
train again out of this queer region, and 
often, too, will not be content until he 
once more renews his acquaintance with 
the fascinating land of hot water and sul- 
phur. 

Of the wonderful medicinal waters of 
Rotorua—waters of healing for tens of 
thousands of sufferers—there is not space 
to tell here. The invalid who thinks of 
visiting the springs cannot do better than 
procure one of the Government balneolo- 
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gist’s brochures on the mineral waters of 
New Zealand. Without doubt it is one 
of the unrivaled spas so far as its supply 
of natural hot waters is concerned. In- 
credible quantities of highly mineralized 
water flow from the hot springs of Roto- 
rua and Whakarewarewa and neighbor- 
hood; and but a fraction of these are as 
yet scientifically utilized. 

A particularly interesting spot in Gey- 
serland is Whakarewarewa, the home of 
the Tuhourangi Maori tribe, two miles 
from Rotorua town. This place teems 
with strange sights—geysers, immense 
cauldrons of boiling water and boiling 
mud, blue springs, yellow springs, brown 
springs, black springs, boiling lakelets, 
cliffs of pure alum and of sulphur, and 
silica terraces that glitter like chalk or 
snow in the sun. Here are to be seen the 
most beautiful of all the New Zealand 
gevsers, Waikite and Pohutu and Wairoa, 
which throw fountains of boiling water 
from fifty to a hundred feet into the air, 
besides several smaller “spouters.” Some- 
times all three are playing at once, or at 
very short intervals of each other, and the 


visitor sits entranced for hours on his 
vantage-ground overlooking this wonder- 
ful stage of Geyserland, watching the 
bursting forth of the ever-marvelous puias 
with their pulsing spurts, their upheaved 
lofty jets, their cascades of warm rain and 
glittering spray, and smoke-like clouds of 
rolling sulphurous vapor. Very beauti- 
ful, too, are some of the great ever-boiling 
pools of clearest water, such as Alfred Do- 
mett word-pictured ‘when he wrote of 


“«< * * * A great sapphire steaming 
In the coralline crater gleaming; 
Upwelling ever, amethystal, 

Ebullient comes the bubbling crystal.” 


A twenty-mile radius from Rotorua 
embraces the most wonderful thermal phe- 
nomena in the world. Most remarkable of 
all excursions is that from the town out 
to the Rotomahana-Waimangu zone, where 
the traveler traverses Lakes Tarawera and 
Rotomahana in the Government launches, 
and on marvelous Rotomahana feels the 
thump of sub-aequeous geysers against the 
keel of his motor-boat. The geyser-pitted 








cliffs of Rotomahana, despite the splash- 
ing and seething and boiling waters, are 
gardens of ferns and bright shrubs, and 
over all is spread a delicate veil of steam- 
ing haze that glorifies these bluffs of 
Wonderland with a strange ethereal 
beauty. Other interesting water-sheets 
are seen—Okataina, the “Laughing 
Lake,” with its rocky battlements and its 
richly-wooded shore, Tikitapu, the sacred. 
of a pretty turquoise blue, dragon-haunted 
in Maori legend; Rotoiti of the white 
sands and fine old forests and rich blue 
waters; those bush-bound gems of Lakes 
Rotoehu and Rotoma—and many another 
beautiful lake and tarn. For the Land of 
Geysers is also the Land of Lakes. 
Southward again are regions of beauty 
and of wonder. There are a multitude of 
fascinating geyser districts beyond the 
Waimangu belt; some close to the high- 
way, others hidden in deep ravines or in 
the green hollows of the manuka-clad hills 
and seldom visited except by the Maoris. 
One of these weird yet beautiful spots is 
the geyser valley of Orakei-Korako, where 
the deep, dark blue Waikato river sweeps 
swiftly through a bold defile, bordered by 
countless boiling springs and some active 
geysers, and by remarkable sinter terraces 
of chalky white and vivid crimson and 
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yellow, which descend even to the eddying 
surface of the river. Another marvelous 
place is Wairakei—between Orakei-Kora- 
ko and Lake Taupo—with its boiling 
springs, its wild cauldrons and its feathery 
geysers. 

Taupo, the largest lake in New Zea- 
land, is a magnificent sheet of deep water. 
Not far from its southern shore the great 
voleanic peaks of the Tongariro group lift 
their heads ; the steaming heights of Tong- 
ariro, the wonderfully symmetrical cone 
of Ngauruhoe,’ with its huge, ever-smok- 
ing crater, 7,500 feet above the sea, and 
Raupehu, 9,000 feet high, the King of 
the North Island Peaks. These mountains 
are now a great national park, and are a 
fine summer climbing ground. 

All this Geyserland is a grand region 
for the angler. In the Rotorua district, 
trout are caught literally in tons during 
the fishing season. Big rainbow trout, 
ranging up to and over twenty pounds in 
weight swarm in these lakes and streams; 
and trolling from oil-launches and boats is 
a favorite method of fishing. Various 
minnows are used with success; about 30 
fathoms of strong line are required, 
mounted in the ordinary way on a rod and 
reel. Qil launches have proved the most 
successful for trolling purposes. Every 
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day, during the seven months’ fishing 
season, these launches may be seen out 
with fishing parties. The launch moves 
along at slow speed until a cry of “Fish!” 
announces a rainbow trout on the hook, 
and the boat is immediately stopped for 
the exciting fight between angler and fish. 
But the splendid fish of the rivers south 
and east of Rotorua give even better sport. 
An English angler who last season fished 
the Tongariro river, flowing from the 
mountains into Taupo, had such magnifi- 
cent sport with the big, heavy trout of 
that river that he pronounced it by far 
the best fly-fishing he had ever enjoyed, 
and he had fished in all parts of the 


world. ‘The beautiful Waikato river (of 
which the ‘Tongariro is the source) 
abounds with big rainbow trout. The 


Rangitaiki river (a day’s drive from Ro- 
torua) is becoming a favorite fishing place 
with over-seas anglers, producing as it 
does splendid fish of phenomenal size. 
Lake Waikaremoana—a beautiful moun- 
tain lake 2,000 feet above the sea, a day’s 
coach drive from Wairoa, Hawkes Bay— 
alsc carries grand fish, which, like those of 
Rotorua, scale anywhere from five to 
twenty pounds. 

Another fascinating travel-route is that 
along the great winding canon river, the 
Wanganui, where one voyages for day af- 
ter day through magnificent water-gulches 
and embowering forests and gardens of 
great fern-trees. The Wanganui is indeed 
a dream of sylvan loveliness. There are 
long, calm, mirror-like reaches, alternat- 
ing with numerous rapids. Steamers and 
oil-launches trade up and down the Wan- 
ganui, which is navigable for 140 miles 
from the sea. In this distance there are 
over 100 rapids. 
craft shoots with the speed of a railway 
train. Very different is the up-river trip. 
The Maori canoeist laboriously pole up 
the swifter reaches and the rapids. The 
steamers climb the more difficult rapids 
by hauling themselves along with a wire 
rope, which is laid down in the channel 
and picked up and taken to the steam 
winch when the foot of the white water is 
reached. 

Then there is Taranaki, a particularly 
beautiful province, girt by its curving 
coast of black iron-sand beaches. Tarana- 
ki’s physical character combines charm of 
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landscape with fruitfulness of soil in a 
high degree; the two in fact seem almost 
interdependent, for the very feature of the 
province that gives it its supreme quality 
of scenic grandeur is also the great source 
of its productiveness—the splendid moun- 
tain peak of Egmont, Lifting away up to 
the clouds in a gracefully tapering white 
spearhead, its gentler slopes covered with 
forests, its massive base falling gently 
away into the “rich blue goodness” of the 
well-wooded and _ well-grassed pastoral 
lands, Egmont is, indeed, as it looks, the 
mountain father of the province. Far re- 
moved from other high mountains it 
stands alone, commanding and enriching 
all that goodly region that curves in a 
sweeping half-moon of coast line round 
from Waitara in the north to Patea in the 
south, a snowy land-mark for the sailor a 
hundred miles out in the Tasman Sea. It 
is as shapely a volcanic cone as Teneriffe 
or Japan’s sacred mountain. The Maoris 
revered Egmont; and the white settler, 
too, has come to love it; he may well do 
so, for it is on the good volcanic soil that 
comes from its slopes that he fattens his 
sheep and cattle, and makes his prime 
Butter and cheese; on Egmont’s woody 
sides rise the innumerable beautiful 
springs, streams and rivers of the purest, 
coolest water and that make the province 
the best watered in New Zealand. From 
the railway line that traverses Taranaki 
province there is easy access to the moun- 
tain, and there are four mountain houses 
for the convenience of tourists and climb- 
ers about half way to its snowy summit. 


The South Island. 


The South Island has no geysers or 
boiling lakes; the scenery is of a more 
majestic, more severely Alpine character. 
There is the 300 mile long Alpine range, 
with its summits never free from ice and 
snow, where the glaciers plunge down in 
some places to within a few hundred feet 
of sea-level. An English Alpinist _re- 
cently wrote of New Zealand’s Alpine 
chain: ““There, indeed, a glorious field is 
open for the mountaineer: a range which, 
with a snow level of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, 
reaches 12,000 feet, and has the glaciers 
of the Alps, the forests of the Caucasus, 
and the fiords and waterfalls of Norway 
ali brought into the closest juxtaposition.” 














NEW ZEALAND. 


.This great saw-edge of icy peaks, a 
long white wall, is the biggest national 
recreation ground the Dominidn pos- 
sesses—a free indomitable wilderness, 
where the tremendous forces of nature are 
supreme, and where man must exert his 
utmost powers of skill and courage and re- 
source and perseverence if he is to scale 
the great backbone of the land with its 
snowy peaks rising ten and twelve thou- 
sand feet into the sky. 

To the Mt. Cook Hermitage, the Gov- 
ernment Tourist Department’s hostelry 
in the heart of Alpine-land, one goes from 
Timaru by rail and motor car and coach— 
a good one-day run through a fine wide, 
breezy pastoral country and past the 
shores of two large glacial lakes, Ohau and 
Pukaki. The ranges between which the 
Hermitage stands forms the portals to 
some of the grandest of all ice and moun- 
tain-scapés. On the east and south the 
valley is walled in by the Sealey range, 
rising almost sheer from the plain for 
three thousand feet, and culminating in 
the cone of Mt. Sealey (8631 ft.) North- 
west the vision is bounded by the majestic 
ice-hung crags of Mt. Sefton, towering 
cliff on cliff for more than ten thousand 
feet. Further away, but towering over all 
the Alpine chain, is magnificent Aoranyi 
(or Mt. Cook), 12,349 feet, a gabled giant 
of black rock and blazing ice fields. The 
enormous amount of glaciation is perhaps 
the most wonderful feature of this moun- 
tain land. The largest of the many great 
glaciers close to the Hermitage is the Tas- 
man, 18 miles long and two miles wide, 
and perhaps a thousand feet deep—a 
truly enormous ice river, considerably 
larger than any in the Swiss Alps. The 
Tasman fills the floor of a great Alpine 
valley, walled by mountain peaks rear- 
ing their glittering crests ten, eleven, 
twelve thousand feet skywards. A marvel- 
ous sight, too, is the Hochstetter Ice-fall, 
a ivemendous frozen cascade broken up 
into fantastic pinnacles and spires and 
cliffs, a precipitous glacier 4,000 feet high 
and a mile and a half wide. The Hoch- 
stetter descends from Mt. Cook into the 
Tasman, and the junction is a wonderfully 
wild scene of squirming compressed ice, 
mountain-like moraines, and _ glittering 
frosty walls. Crossing the Tasman, some 
beautiful ice-caves are seen, some with 
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the loveliest blue streams and wells in 
their pure crystalline depths; deep mou- 
lins blinking an exquisite quivering pur- 
ple, ghostly blue crevasses and castellated 
and peaked seracs. In the spring and 
summer time the mountain slopes around 
these glaciers are wild gardens of Alpine 
flowers clothing the rugged slopes for 
miles and miles with a blaze of white and 
gold. 

High up in the Tasman Valley are two 
convenient and comfortable little moun- 
tain cottages, the Ball Hut (3,400 feet.) 
and the Malte Brun Hut (5,700 ft.) each 
a two-roomed iron structure, stocked with 
provisions and bedding for the use of Al- 
pinists. These are easily reached from 
the Hermitage, the Ball Hut on horse- 
back, and the Malte Brun by a glacier 
walk of about 8 miles beyond the Ball. 
From these huts numerous glacier and 
mountain excursions are open to the 
climber. 

Other South Island scenic pilgrimages 
include the coach routes over the south- 
ern Alps by way of the Otira Gorge and 
down through the forested canyon of the 
foaming Buller; the green garden lands 
of Nelson and Marlborough and Akaroa; 
the still unconquered forests and snow- 
rivers and the wood-belted lakes of the 
famed land of gold and green stone, West- 
land, that narrow tenuous province 
jammed betwixt Alps and ocean, stretch- 
ing for 250 miles down the West Coast of 
the Island. South, away on this West 
Coast, there are some particularly glori- 
ous sights, the great glaciers of the Franz 
Josef and the Fox, which descend from the 
Alpine heights right down to within the 
borders of the flower-decked forest, less 
than 700 feet above sea-level. 

Then further south the great lakes, very 
deep and very clear and cold, fed by icy 
streams and occupying the winding beds 
scooped out by glaciers ages ago. There 
are the thick and noiseless and mysterious 
forests, where seldom man disturbs the 
eternal stillnesses, and where great beards 
of white and gold moss hang from the an- 
cient fern-matted trees, beneath which 
the singular flightless birds, the kiwi and 
kakapo, have their hiding places. 

Most lovely of all lakes is Manapouri, 
lying close to Te Anau. This beautiful 
water-sheet, 23 miles in length, is as 
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many-armed as a star-fish, is the deepest 
lake in New Zealand (in some places its 
glacier-gouged floor is nearly a thousand 
feet below the level of the ocean), and is 
dotted over with little fairy islands, nearly 
forty of them, all wooded to the water’s 
edge. Around its shores rise great moun- 
tains; the snowy Cathedral Peaks in some 
places lift almost perpendicularly above 
the dark purple waters for more than four 
thousand feet. 

And, last of all, but finest, the Fiord- 
land National Park, that colossal wild 
domain of peak, forest, canyon, lake and 
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waterfall—covering more than two mil- 
lion acres of the southwest corner of the 
island, with its cyclopean indents, the 
Sounds. Here the vistas of forest-filled 
Alpine canyons are quickly succeeded by 
tremendous ice-carved sea-fiords, where 
the cliffs lift straight up for three thou- 
sand, four thousand, five thousand feet 
above one’s head. In some parts, the ice- 
carved sides of Milford Sound rise nearly 
a mile in the air, lifting in some places so 
straightly as to apparently lean over the 
deep blue-black waters impressively, in- 
sistently majestic. : 


WESTERN LAND 


BY EDWIN L. SAB WN 


Oh, Western land, oh, Western land, 
Where last the day’s sun shines; 

We love thy hills and foaming rills, 
Thy leagues of stately pines. 

We love thy long slopes reaching down 
From fadeless crests of snow 

To meadow sod where blossoms nod 
And waving grasses grow. 


Oh, Western land, oh, Western land, 
Of mingled frowns and smiles ; 

Of canyon stark—and hidden park 
Where ev’ry inch beguiles. 

So stanchly poised with arms which hold 


' Vast treasures scarce yet seen. 
Thy proud head high in turquoise sky, 
Thy feet amidst the green. 


Oh, Western land, oh, Western land, 
Of bounding blood, and red; 

By peak and vale onleads thy trail 
For those of fearless tread. 

And who shall elsewhere take his way 
That once thy trail has pressed, 

Must ever yearn, and dream return, 
To thee, oh, magic West. 














BY C. NELSON MILLER 








Mr. C. Nelson Miller, the author of “The Last of the Pack,” has given us a nature 
story possessed of a great deal of vigor and showing a deep insight as to the habits 
of the wolf. Mr. Miller enlists your sympathies for the four-footed brigand, and 
before the last act closes and the curtain goes down, you catch yourself admir- 
ing the last of the pack im his brave fight against stupendous odds, for life. 
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LOUD and 
mournful came the 
high-pitched, quaver- 
ing howl of a wolf. 
Borne on the night 
wind, as it went 
whistling through the 
leafless branches of 
autumn wood, the sound echoed and re- 
echoed from hill to hill, then falling with 
the gale, developed into a succession of 
spiteful yelps, and gradually died away 
into silence. 

In the sombre forest where fantastic 
shadows played, and dead leaves rustled 
at every touch, there was a wild scurry- 
ing of many small feet pattering over the 
dead vegetation that lay ridged in fluctu- 
ating heaps under every tree and shrub. 
Self preservation was the first law among 
animals to-night, and long before the 
harsh, discordant cry had been hushed by 
the stillness the wily denizens of darkness 
were fleeing away to the most remote re- 
cesses and nooks. Even a fat porcupine 
so far forgot his native dignity as to make 
undue haste up a dead sycamore. 

It was the night before Christmas, the 
time of year preceding the first heavy fall 
of snow. From behind a mass of filmy 





clouds the moon peered, casting a weird, 
ghostly light on the earth. Great banks 
of snow clouds lay piled along the horizon 
ready to sweep across the heavens and 
sift their fleecy contents on the wooded 
height, penciled in dark relief in the back- 
ground. At the edge of the valley where 
a low range of hills begun and extended 
to the West, sat the wolf beneath the 
creaking boughs of a gnarled elm on a 
low hummock of earth, the legendary 
grave of an Indian brave. A solitary owl 
from the hollow of a gigantic oak hooted 
in derision at the disturber of the solitude, 
while small coyotes watched him furtively 
from safe distances ready to vanish at a 
moment’s warning helter-skelter from 
view as quickly as though the earth had 
opened and swallowed them. 

He had just come from his home in the 
side of an almost inaccessible hill by a 
path of many intricate windings which 
led around limestone boulders covered 
with a network of vines and with a final 
zig-zag down a steep declivity opened in- 
to the valley through a fissure in the 
rocks. 

He was the last of the pack. The one- 
time leader of a breed of great size and 
strength that infested the region a half- 
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dozen years before. One after another 
his companions went down before the un- 
erring aim of the pioneer huntsmen or fell 
victims to traps and baits until only he 
alone remained a robber and an outcast. 
Haughty and defiant, he would stalk in 


the moonlight up and down the long 
stretch of valley or skulk through the 


blackness of night to some sheep-fold or 
hen house. When the house-dog gave 
chase, he would scurry away with every 
evidence of fear, crouch behind some bush, 
and with bared fangs spring upon the 
wretched mongrel when he came raging 
up, and rend him to pieces. 

For years his sly cunning and subtle 
treachery kept him from the death that 
lurked behind every tree. Many a hunt- 
ing party trailed him all day long with 
dogs and guns, only to find him as elusive 
as some will-o’-the-wisp, or perhaps per- 
ceive a shadowy -form regarding them in 
the gathering dusk from some lofty hill, 
which always glided away untouched by 
the shower of lead sent after it by the 
over-zealous marksmen. But his day was 
almost past. The long night was coming 
on that would remove him from the old 
haunts forever. 

Since the beginning of cold weather, 
food had become extremely scarce. Live 
stock owners anticipating his intentions, 
had taken every precaution to guard 
against his foraging incursions. With 
sheep sheds closely locked, pig stys strong- 
ly barricated, and every poultry house for 
miles under lock and key, it was a ques- 
tion of only a few days when he must 
push his way toward the setting sun ‘to 
find a new hunting ground or perish of 
slow starvation. 


To make matters worse, a fortnight bhe-. 


fore, while prowling in the wood in search 
of food, he came upon two wild-cat cubs 
playing at the foot of a large tree; when 
he attempted to make a supper of one— 
all unconscious of the mother’s presence, 
she sprang upon him from the branches 
above, and a desperate fight ensued. At 
one time such a struggle would have ended 
in his favor, but enfeebled from age and 
long abstinence from food, he was barely 
able to defend himself against her sharp 
claws and teeth. His clutch on the throat 
that had destroyed the life of many an 
enemy was broken, and with one bound 
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the bob-cat sprang away, and followed 
her frightened kittens up a large spruce, 
making the night hideous with her rau- 
cous spitting, leaving the wolf to limp 
away, torn and bleeding, and for the first 
time conquered. 

For two weeks he remained in seclusion, 
sallying forth at intervals to find what 
food he could obtain in the vicinity of the 
big hill, which was indeed scanty, as game 
had almost forsaken this part of the re- 
gion. Since his encounter with and in- 
jury by his female opponent, he had sub- 
sisted on rabbits and a few miserable 
grubs. But what were these to one whose 
hunger. was never satisfied, and who was 
even now famishing for food. Only temp- 
ters to whet the appetite and send the 
blood coursing madly through the veins 
in a fierce desire to hunt and kill. To- 
night it must be food or to-morrow’s light 
would find him mad with his own misery. 

Intuition told him there was no food 
in this part of the country for a fugitive 
and an outcast, whom everyone’s hand was 
against. But far away he would journey 
to the vast wilderness of the West, where 
he could live and hunt unmolested by 
men. Yet one more night he would tarry, 
then the old scenes would know him no 
more. 

Once again his long, lithe body was in 
motion, passing over the ground at a 
graceful canter. By a wide detour he 
skirted a_ settler’s cabin and _ passed 
through a field of corn stalks fluttering 
dismally in the evening breeze. Then over 
meadow, bare and brown, to a sheep fold 
some eight miles away. 

After crossing a small creek, he paused, 
and sniffing uneasily around an oak log, 
sprang at a fat possum. But the cunning 
little animal tantalizingly disappeared 
within the hollow, when his gaping jaws 
were almost closing around it. Once 
snugly inside his wooden fort, the con- 
tented possum gazed at his wolfship with 
such a look of satisfaction in his small, 
heady eyes that the former gave up in 
despair. A chill wind racing around the 
log pierced his gaunt frame, causing him 
to shiver and quickly decide to move on. 

Leaving the river, he crossed the valley 
and was soon in the upland, stealing noise- 
lessly along a high rail fence. Involun- 
tarily, he paused; from somewhere came 














THE LAST OF THE PACK. 


the dreaded smell of a human being. As 
quick as a flash he dropped in a corner 
and lay so still it would have takén more 
than an ordinary observer to distinguish 
him in the gloom for a log or stone. A 
man with a gun slung carelessly across his 
shoulder climbed the fence within six feet 
of where he lay and passed down the hill. 
But not until long after the sound of foot- 
steps had passed from hearing and the 
stillness all about unbroken by any sound, 
did the motionless figure arise from its 
crouching position. 

Years of experience and narrow escape 
had taught him the story of the death 
that followed in the wake of those small, 
leaden messengers which hustled through 
the air with such an uncomfortable noise. 

A half-hour’s traveling brought him to 
a barn and sheep sheds enclosed by a high 
stone wall, over which he vaulted with as 
much ease as though it were but a foot 
high: Before him was a long, low building, 
with wide stone sides and ends, a low roof 
covered with brush and thatched with long 
grass from the marsh. Around and around 
he trotted, sniffing at every crevice, whin- 
ing softly, and pausing occasionally to 
listen. Once he fancied some one was 
coming, but it was only the wind rattling 
some loose board on the barn. 

Leaping upon the roof, he scratched 
away the frail covering with his eager 
paws, and dropped down among the terri- 
fied, bleating flock with a ferocity born of 
starvation. He seized a large ewe and 
buried his stiletto-like teeth in her throat. 
Hither and thither fled the terrified flock, 
vainly endeavoring to escape; yet one af- 
ter another he slew them, and gloatingly 
drank their blood. In his wild intoxica- 
tion he had thrown caution to the wind, 
and was utetrly oblivious to the fact that 
a new actor had arrived to give a new as- 
pect to the scene. Outside was heard the 
sharp, quick bark of a dog. Before the 
wolf could escape, the aperture in the roof 
was darkened. A large, black bulk 
dropped to the floor, and a powerful mas- 
tiff closed with him. With all his old- 
time zeal and courage, the old fighter 
arose to the emergency. 

This time, however, his enemy was no 
cur ready to flee at the first assault, but a 
thorough-bred whose nature taught him to 
fight to the hitter end. Under his terrible 
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onslaughts the wolf’s lean flanks were soon 
crimson with wounds inflicted by the now 
thoroughly aroused mastiff. Taken at a 
disadvantage, he would spring high above 
the dog to evade his terrible rushes, and 
alight squarely on his back, only to be 
shaken off as lightly as a feather. Fighting 
in silence, broken only by an occasional 
growl from the dog, the battle might have 
been taken for a friendly scuffle as the two 
enraged beasts rolled over and over. But 
the contest was too unequal to last long. 
The wolf’s efforts to clutch his burly op- 
ponent’s throat had proved ineffectual, 
while the latter was certainly getting to 
the weak side of him at last. 

Suddenly the dog seized his foe’s hinder 
limb and crushed it in his iron jaws. The 
intense agony caused the wounded animal 
to writhe, until, bending his body nearly 
double, he secured almost by a miracle a 
firm hold on the mastiff’s throat. His 
long, slender teeth, as sharp as needles, 
sank into the jugular, causing the canine 
to release his grasp and thrash about the 
narrow enclosure in a vain attempt to ex- 
tricate himself, but his efforts were futile, 
as the wolf no longer assumed the defen- 
sive, but content with the advantage 
gained, held on with an inexorable grip 
that was slowly choking him to death. His 
eyes no longer held the fire of battle, but 
started from their sockets, and a wheezing 
sound came from his throat. Less and 
less frantic came his efforts as the steel 
jaws of the wolf closed tighter and tighter, 
until within twenty minutes after the 
commencement of the struggle the dog 
lay on his back dead. 

Not till every vestige of life was extinct 
did the wolf release his foe and spring 
through the door, which had been forced 
open by the frightened sheep. From the 
direction of the house came the sound of 
hurried footsteps, and a confusion of 
voices. Darting forward, he reared. high 
to clear the wall, but exhausted by the 
long struggle and the pain of a broken 
limb, he landed, instead, on the top, where 
he paused for the fraction of a second. 
The instant’s hesitation, however, proved 
his undoing. Before he could drop to the 
outside, two jets of red fire spurted out of 
the darkness from the opposite wai:, and 
two sharp reports, sounding in quick suc- 
cession, split the air with startling dis- 
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tinctness. A multitude of buck shot 
thudded into his starved frame with force 
enough to knock him from the wall, send- 
ing a million pains racking him from head 
to foot like knife thrusts. 

Lurching from side to side, he fled away 
from the perilous spot at a faltering, un- 
certain gait, but one that carried him be- 
yond pursuit and brought him in half an 
hour to the summit of the hills bordering 
the low lands along the stream. The 
moon had long ago set behind the clouds, 
and great flakes of snow had begun to 
fall in whirling, eddying blasts. One 
thought only remained in his flickering 
brain—to gain the protecting shelter of 
the big hill. His long lope was becoming 
more shaky at every mile, his tongue 
lolled out, and a red mist danced before 
his eves. Several times he ran against 
trees with such an impetus that the shock 
flung him to the ground, yet staggering 
up, he pressed on. 

Suddenly a white, winding streak 
loomed out of the distance and floated 
across his blurred vision, appearing to 
glide in undulating motion in and out 
among the pines and hemlocks, then lose 
itself among a labyrinth of trees. It was 
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moving toward him; he was almost upon 
it. Yet he did not fear it. He would 
spring upon it and die fighting. 

Ah, it was the river. Now he was on its 
glassy surface, and the sound of the soft 
ripple of the water around the rocks told 
him the old ford below was open and the 
icy current flowing pure and clear over its 
pebbly bed. Standing on the thin, crusted 
ice, he drank greedily from the rift; all 
the agonizing pain was leaving him, and 
a restful drowsiness stealing over him. 
How pleasant it would be to lie down in 
some sheltered spot and be lulled to sleep 
by the waters. With the instinct peculiar 
to his kind to hunt seclusion when wound- 
ed, he toiled wearily upward, and with 
one mighty effort climbed to his den under 
the rocks. Back some twenty feet he 
crept to where the long, narrow passage 
opened into a cavern. 

Outside, the world had turned a feath- 
ery white, only the muffled roar of the fall- 
ing snow like the sound of some distant 
waterfall could be heard. With his nose 
between his paws, the last survivor of the 
once famous pack had fallen asleep. His 
long journey to the West was over. He 
had made his last kill. 


A GRAY DAY 


BY DONALD A. FRAZER 


Gray is the sky, and the hills are gray; 
A gray mist hangs in the heavy air; 

A gray ship sails on a smooth gray sea; 

And a dull gray care fills the heart of me. 
Yea, ’tis somberness everywhere. 


Stay! 


There’s a rift in yonder cloud; 


A golden beam darts earthward now; 
The gray ship looks like a fairy craft. 


Then a ray of hope, like the magic shaft 
Lifts care and shade from my heart and brow. 











BEALE 


BY WILL C. 





Mr. Beale has had his ear close to Nature’s heart. He knows the West and the 
primitive men of the West, and, in “The Reversion of McGowan, he has given our 
readers a lasting impress of the early period now passing away. Overland Monthly 
is of the West western, and its past volumes contain much fiction that will be 





the local color of the old ranch life. 
Gowan is a type. 





quoted in ages to come as a valuable sidelight on history. 
The Southwest is full of these stories. 
Mr. Beale has limned him in words as no painter could in colors. 
McGowan was saved by the homeopathic scintilla of Anglo-Saxon that was not 
spoiled by the enervation of climate, drink, cards and companionship. 


Mr. Beale’s story reflects 
Mc- 
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XE BW HUM OF sudden life, 
py cut through — by the 
slash of breaking 
glass, animated the 
stillness of the street 
—the doors of the 
Three Stars were 
thrown _ violently 
apart, and McGowan was hurled into the 
street. He blinked a few minutes in the 
intense light of sand and sun like a 
ground owl suddenly thrust out into the 
blaze of daylight. Then he pulled him- 
self together, and with an access of sud- 
den vitality, strode to a _ long-patient 
horse, the only living thing visible in the 
great white quiet, unhitched the bridle 
with decisive passes, leaped astride and 
rode down the deserted street and out into 
‘the glare beyond. 
McGowan was a lightweight. 





Burke of 


the Three Stars said he was no good, and 
the emphatic finality of Burke’s remarks 
left no doubt but that, to his own mind 
at least, he knew what he. was talking 
about. Then, too, the fact that McGowan 
spent most, if not all, his time at the 
Three Stars, would, of course, give its in- 
trospective proprietor ample opportunity 
for study of character sufficient to justify 
his ultimatum. 

“He’s no use whatever,” Burke was ex- 
pounding while he swept up some shat- 
tered counter-fixtures. “He won’t work 
only long enough to buy a drink, and if it 
wasn’t for his greaser woman he’d uv 
starved t’? death long ago. The Naught 
Bar outfit was easy to take him on there, 
and he’s lasted about as quick as I 
thought.” Burke paused to run a sooth- 
ing thumb under each distorted suspen- 
der, and jerk his head clear from a tight- 
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ened neck band. “When he’s all in and 
his roll’s wilted, he always comes and 
wants to die here. I ain’t keepin’ no re- 
cooperatin’ sanitarium, and he’s got my 
permission to keep out.” 

To McGowan, plodding along in the 
heat, was coming a large bunch of new 
feeling—brand obscure. He was not 
wholly himself as yet, but the edges of his 
impressions were growing sharper and 
more incisive with every rod. Liveliest in 
the assortment, however, stirred and bris- 
tled a stinging sensation of soreness—a 
primitive constituent always alert to com- 
mand. This nettled and prodded with 
convincing presence regardless of the fee- 
ble stirrings of the newer influences as yet 
struggling upward to recognition with but 
the weakness of new birth. His soreness 
was concrete, and from constant training. 
well-defined—thus, to his still blurry 
mind, more dirigible. At present it was 
directed with tense precision at Burke the 
inhospitable. To his shifty reasoning it 
appeared that Burke’s demeanor when he, 
McGowan, possessed a roll, had no possible 
bond of consistency with his pronounced 
attitude of the morning when he, Mc- 
Gowan, chanced to be temporarily em- 
barrassed, and in an undefined future of 
meting out quantities of justice, the un- 
charitable proprietor should suffer. 

Vaguely the incident floated along in 
retrospect. A chance month’s pay had 
swept to a glorious finish the day before, 
and with the last flecks thereof he had 
gone to the Three Stars the previous 
night. After that, it was a very vague 
picture. The next sharp recollection was 
of being awakened with a dash of cold 
water and jerked suddenly to his feet. 
Half stupefied, he had listened to Burke’s 
injunction that, in view of the fact that 
the confines of the place were to a limit 
constricted, there were infinite varieties 
of room outside, and for McGowan to 
make speedy trial thereof. He had also 
intimated in terms not possible of mis- 
‘construction that if McGowan should 
never return, he would try and bear it 
with fortitude. McGowan had reached 
for his gun, but it had disappeared some- 
time in the chaos of his drunk, and Burke 
had laid violent hands on him and hurled 
him toward the door. Some of _ the 
Naught Bar boys standing round had 
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given him the laugh when, dazed, dis- 
armed and helpless to act, he had been 
thrust out. 

A man may stand abuse, insult and in- 
jury rhinoceros-hided, but ridicule him 
and you lacerate his soul. 

Gradually, as McGowan’s head cleared, 
the groping cleaner impressions reaching 
out for recognition, came to dominate. 
Away back in the beginning he had been 
straight—even trustworthy, but with an 
easy-going make-up disproportionate to 
the demands of the country. But for a 
long time no one had wanted him round 
even in the infrequent periods of his 
evanescent wealth. Now, this fact struck 
home with belittling clearness; the shame 
of the manhood outcast was his, and he 
knew himself for what he was—a worth- 
less parasite which no manner of man 
countenances. His shriveled self-respect 
was stung into painful prominence, and 
soon the mounting new impressions faced 
a clear track. 

McGowan straightened up in the sad- 
dle and shook himself in the heavy heat. 
Self-introspection had ‘never been a pas- 
time of his, and the maze confused him. 
He was well out from Ysleta, and he hur- 
ried along the sweating horse as if in es- 
cape from an unlovely prospect. 

The Mexican woman marked Mc- 
Gowan’s return with surprise and some 
trepidation. ‘To see him back on _ the 
place in the daytime was completely out 
of the ordinary, and doubtless boded her 
no good. ‘The usual time for his - ap- 
proach was in the night—mostly surly, 
sometimes roaring drunk and ugly, and 
the degree of alacrity with which the wo- 
man moved to get him fed on these oc- 
casions was guaged by the emphasis of 
his manner. ‘To-day she hastened to take 
the horse, but he quickly had the saddle 
off himself, slapped the animal into the 
little cactus-enclosed corral and went into 
the house. 

The little black-eyed brood which had 
scattered into the sage-brush like so many 
chicks at McGowan’s arrival, began to 
stir forth again, and in curious expec- 
tancy, entrenched themselves where they 
could see. But nothing happened. By 
and by the man appeared in the doorway 
and the black heads ducked precipitately. * 
The mother waited the keynote of action. 
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“Ts there anything to eat, Bonita?” 
asked McGowan, quietly. 

Relief and surprise came into the wo- 
man’s’ face. ; 

“Et ees leetle thair ees,” she said. “I 
will see.” , 

McGowan sat at the table and surveyed 
the food the woman placed before him. A 
few Mexican beans and some scraps of 
tortillas made up the menu. The poor 
little lavout did not even attain to the 
dignity of the free lunch at the Three 
Stars. McGowan wondered abstractedly 
how they managed to live on that. He 
looked at the furtive little heads in the 
doorway, and at the stolid woman moving 
about the room, and it seemed to come to 
him for the first time that they all be- 
longed to him, that he was responsible for 
them all—the patient cart-horse of a wo- 
man and the shy little brown animals. He 
had been of small help to the mother, and 
as for the little ones what, beyond the 
error of their existence, did they owe to 
him ? 

Suddenly McGowan did a wonderful 
thing. He pushed back his plate, strode 
to the bed and picked up the fretful little 
last baby. Then with the little scrap 
wide-eyed in his arms, he sat down on the 
doorstep to think. 

For the next few days the man tried 
earnestly to look up a job. He could stiil 
see thirty in the close rear-distance, and 
through all he had retained a convincing 
physical activity which, in seeking a berth 
had often won him trials—sometimes in 
the face of better judgment. But most 
of the cattlemen knew him of old and 
they knew no good of him. At every 
source his repute for all-round worthless- 
ness rode his chances like an old man of 
the sea, and there was nothing doing. 

Between whiles he put in his time on 
the wretched little place out Ysleta. way. 
He patched up the ragged little palisade 
of cactus and barrel staves which enclosed 
the yard, and mended the adobe walls of 
the house. When Bonita went to the 
town to wash, he even foraged meals for 
the little brown tribe of his half-naked 
offspring. 

Toward the end of the week, McGowan 
realized to the limit what manner of posi- 
tio he had hitherto occupied in El Paso 
and Chihuahua counties. 
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There was but half a chance left, and 
in contemplation of trial thereof, even 
in his discouraging strait, his nerve failed 
and he left it until the last. The Naught 
Bar people owned a little goat ranch over 
in the foothills toward Mt. Franklin, and 
in his short sojourn with them he had 
learned that they were going to install a 
new manager. The Naught Bar people 
had taken him on only because they 
needed him badly, trusting that after a 
period of strenuous vagrancy, his good 
sense might prevail, at least until they 
could get along without new hands. And 
now to go to them after proffering them 
so summary a throw-down was like steal- 
ing a horse and trying to sell it back. 

Bascomb of the Naught Bar laughed 
aloud when McGowan sought him out 
and made known his errand. Something 
in the interview resembling the simile of 
the stolen horse seemed to strike him 
also. 

“Say, McGowan,” he remarked, “your 
gall is supreme.” 

With the tenacity of recognizing a last 
resort, McGowan made his talk, and still 
Bascomb had smiled. 

“What’s the use of talking,” he con- 
cluded, “you won’t work, McGowan. And, 
besides, we’re looking for a man who 
wants to go into the thing with some of 
his own stuff; you bring us a hundred 
rubles or so to show us your color, and 
we'll talk to you.” 

Back in El Paso, McGowan, in his 
complete discouragement, felt with cut- 
ting realism how hard it was to try and 
inspire confidence in the face of such a 
record as his was. The town was throw- 
ing itself into the joys of the carnival sea- 
son, and the festivity on all sides threw 
into black relief the shadow of his dis- 
heartenment. Over in Juarez, on the 
Mexican side, the people were going in 
for a good time with complete Mexican 
abandonment. Absently he followed the 
crowd to the river, crossed into the town 
and onward to the bull ring which was 
drawing most of the people. 

Riding home that afternoon, McGowan 
weighed and considered a compelling idea. 

On the last Sunday of the carnival, the 
Mexican town over the river was a veri- 
table whirlpool of culminating festivity. 

The fiesta was to end in a blaze of 
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glory, with a bull-fight of surpassing in- 
terest. In conspicuous places bi-lingual 
posters had announced, as was customary 
on such events, that the lists would be 
open for amateur aspirants for honor in 
any of the characters, noting the re- 
wards for the different combatants and a 
tempting inducement for an amateur 
matador. 

Some of the Naught Bar boys had rid- 
den in during the morning, and had been 
in evidence through the town many times 
throughout the forenoon. As the hour 
of the performance drew nigh, Hender- 
son, one of the ropers-in-chief, gleaned 
some of the others from the faro and 
roulette crowds, and the party, with ex- 
tremest nonchalance, bunched their as- 
sortment of drinks and made for a spot 
under the side of the arena. 

To the detachment another 
with eager haste. 

“Say, boys,” he said hurriedly, “who 
do you suppose was the only candidate 
who volunteered for the pig stickin’?” 

“Give it up, Keegan,” said Henderson. 
“Fire away.” 

“Why, Dan McGowan.” 

“Who—Rapid Transit? Aw, g’wan.” 

“Straight,” claimed Keegan. Fuentes 
told me so himself.” Fuentes was the 
matador -ordinary of the Juarez bull ring. 


hurried 


Henderson laughed with searing de- 
rision. 
“Him?” he scoffed. - “Say, Ill _ bet 


twenty-five dollars that he wouldn’t git 
down into the ring and mix up with a 
new-calved cow, let alone a fussy steer, 
and if he did he’d git punctured the first 
ground hop.” 

The dressing room of the matador hap- 
pened to be just a few feet along the cir- 
cumference of the arena from the collo- 
quy. Inside, McGowan had heard the an- 
nouncement of his entry into the lists and 
the manner of its receipt. With a sudden 
idea he kicked open the board door, and, 
undoing the strands of his neckcloth, 
stood facing the bunch. 

“T’ll take that bet, Dave,” he stated, 
quietly. 

Cornered, Henderson’s temperature 
mounted by jumps. He was a consider- 
able portion drunk, but he knew too much 
to squeal. He thought, however, that he 
sighted a means of evasion. 
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“Put up yer money,” he sneered, doubt- 
fully. 

McGowan had won twenty-five dollars 
in a roping contest earlier in the day. It 
was like betting on his life, and thus 
challenging Providence, but he had gone 
into this thing for blood, and it was all or 
nothing. 

Keegan took his pitiful little roll and 
tucked it away—a trumpet flared up a 
rocket summons from inside and the fight 
was on. 

McGowan turned to his preparations. 
Four bulls was the complement of every 
performance, and his was to be the last. 
- From time to time a flugmy of hoarse 
yells from within proclaimed s¥ecially ex- 
citing torture or the ultimate\death of 
some poor, tormented animal. He knew 
the whole cruel scene in all its brutal in- 
tensity. Growing repugnance seemed to 
supplant any feeling of possible hazard to 
himself, and in his disgust at the nature of 
his task, the man rejoiced that, by both 
birth and temperament, he belonged be- 
yond the Rio Grande. 

After the despatch of the third bull, 
Fuentes entered. He wore an air of en- 
nui as though the killing of infuriated 
bulls was but a tasteless pastime. 

Immediately the rising inflection from 
the trumpet inside gave signal for the en- 
try of the last bull, and McGowan 
stepped quietly out into the passageway 
around the ring to watch the prelimin- 
ary baiting performance of the other tor- 
eadors and to estimate what sort of an 
adversary was to be his. Concurrent with 
his exit into the passageway, the bull 
dashed into the ring from the opposite 
side, and McGowan noted grimly that he 
was not to be spared on the score of an 
unworthy animal. This madly careering 
brute, stopping now and then to paw the 
earth and give vent to a throaty bellow, 
was no Mexican vaca, but a mighty Texas 
steer and a leader of his kind. Leaning 
over the passageway from the pens into 
the ring, a Mexican attendant had driven 
into the animal’s shoulder as he rushed 
past a barbed dart with its handle set in 
a rosette of colored paper, and, in trying 
to shake out this stinging insignia, the 
bull was executing grotesque eccentric 
bounds like some great mechanical ‘toy 
with the mechanism disordered. 








The work of the chulos, with their scar- 
let lures, was mere scared pretense. 

The shivering, blindfolded mount of 
the first picador had scarcely been lashed 
forward within the entrance when the 
great black creature struck across the 
ring at a tangent, and, with lowered head 
and elevated tail, pounded toward him 
across the dust. In sudden panic the 
rider lost his nerve—his long pike not 
even poised. With sickening impact, one 
of the wide horns sank deep into the flank 
of the nervously dancing horse, and the 
squealing animal was tossed up until his 
feet left the ground. 

That ended the turn of the picadores— 
the companion performer refused to en- 
ter. 

McGowan, peering over the top board of 
the ring-side saw that the half-hearted 
courage of these green first performers 
would finally turn over to him an animal 
in no wise weakened by loss of blood and 
scarce even winded. The banderilleros 
were taking the ring, and he saw _ with 
gratification that one was a professional. 
He deemed that at best their performance 
would be but brief, and turned and en- 
tered his room for his sword. 

Fuentes languished on a bench smoking 
a cigarette. He watched McGowan’s pre- 
parations with a slight surprise. 

“Shall you go in, Senor?” he asked. 

“Of course,” said McGowan. 

“T will lend you my cuchillo,” volun- 
teered the Mexican. “Doubtless you will 
need it.” 

McGowan took the little heavy-handled 
knife and stuck it in his belt. 

“Thanks,” he said. 

From within came 2 great shout. Some 
of the banderilleros had made good, any- 
way. 

McGowan gathered up his red cloak, 
picked up his sword and stepped out. The 
banderilleros had just left the ring, and 
McGowan noted with satisfaction that at 
least one of them had been successful in 
placing his darts. 

The animal was maddened by the stab- 
bing tortures dangling from his neck. In 
crazed efforts to dislodge them, he lifted 
his fore feet from the ground and shook 
himself like a great dog.. Then he sighted 
in the ring with him a sole torturer who 
stood in maddening coolness and waved a 
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glowing cloth like a scarlet flame, and 
with a rumbling roar of pent-up fury he 
charged. The onslaught was terrific, but 
McGowan watched closely and sprang 
aside, and the black hide flashed past like 
a streak. Instantly the animal wheeled 
and again shot toward the man with a 
rush like a locomotive, and again Mc- 
Gowan avoided him. The brute seemed 
hurled along by the undiminished vigor 
of all his powers; the preliminary efforts 
of the previous performers had drawn so 
little blood that he was now thoroughly 
infuriated without being in any wise 
weakened. McGowan realized that his 
only chance of a successful thrust would 
be when the bull was completely winded, 
and this he deliberately set about to ac- 
complish. The circumference of the arena 
offered a better field than the inadequate 
shorter charges, and, trailing his lure out 
behind like the wing of a great, gaudy 
insect, he drew the bull along in his wake 
until the sweeping horns were lowered 
for a charge, when he would slip behind 
one of the screening guards at the ring- | 
side and let the animal rush past. This 
he repeated several times. The maneuvre 
was having its effect, evinced in the heav- 
ing flanks and snorting breath; and still 
the man kept well beyond reach. 

Finally the creature exhibited a change 
of tactics. With head raised and eyes 
glowing like emerald slits in the black 
hide, he stalked majestically toward the 
flaming lure, momentarily still. Although 
against his better judgment, McGowan 
thought that the moment had arrived 
when the curious predominates over the 
aggressive ; for the merest instant he hesi- 
tated whether to avoid dangerous prox- 
imity or to chance the bull’s pausing to 
sniff the cloth—and in the blind rush 
that came at him he saw his error. It 
was too late to spring aside, and at the 
promptings of instinct, rather than rea- 
son, he seized hold of the wide-reaching 
horn in a desperate attempt to keep clear. 
The cloth fell over the animal’s eyes, and 
with a wicked up-beating of the great 
head he hurled cloth and man to one side. 

McGowan was on his feet in an instant, 
and almost fell behind a guard, while the 
vindictive horns slithered up the planks 
of the other side in a splintering r-r-rip. 

McGowan leaned up against the wail 
4 
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behind him to pull himself together. The 
horns had beaten into the flesh of his 
thigh, and he could feel a hot streak down 
the side of his leg. 

Already the mob was howling after him 
like wolves scenting his blood, and with 
an effort he stepped from behind his shel- 
ter into the ring. 

Almost simultaneously with his ap- 
pearance, the bull saw him from across 
the ring, and was on the way like a bullet. 
With difficulty, McGowan kept clear for 
several minutes. He felt that he was 
waging a terribly uneven battle. The ani- 
mal plowed the sand of the ring like a 
black-hided battery of galvanic shocks, 
and it called for tensest concentration to 
continually avoid him. Although the 
long darts stili flung about from the hide 
of his neck, the bull had lost but little 
blood therefrom, and they only served to 
keep him in a constant state of maddened 
torture. At no time had opportunity jus- 
tified any attempt at a ‘thrust, and Mc- 
Gowan felt that soon it would be too late. 

Finally he noted with a. faint spring- 
ing of hope that the animal was showing 
signs of being favorably winded, and on 
that he worked with the concentrated 
power of every energy. Keeping at dan- 
gerously close range, he flaunted and 
poised his lure until the bull, ignoring 
the man, gave it his whole attention, 
sighting it from a short distance; gather- 
ing himself: with increasing speed and 
plunging his horns into the cloth with 
vicious fury—passing through and doub- 
ling back with remarkable swiftness. Puz- 
zled at the constant elusion, he finally 
paused with dropped head before the cloth 
and for a second swayed back and forth 
for a charge, and in that instant Mc- 
Gowan made his lunge at the spot just 
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before the left shoulder. 

A thousandth part of a second too late. 
The sword was wrenched from his hand 
and the bull shot madly across the ring 
with the weapon half-buried in his shoul- 
der. Suddenly he stopped as if confused, 
and with great cavernous coughs tried to 
expel the welling flood from his lungs, 
while the great circle of yelling throats 
swept a tornado down into the ring. 

McGowan lost no time. Now he was 
pursuer. Plucking the stubby little knife 
from his belt, he crossed to the stricken 
beast, which backed away with drooping 
head and muzzle dripping bloody slaver. 

The noise stopped. 

One second McGowan guaged the dis- 
tance—the cuchillo poised by the blade; 
then Jet fly. In the dead silence was aud- 
ible a faint smich as the blade struck 
through to the base of the skull. Like a 
shock, the creature’s feet left the ground 
—and the performance was over. 


* * * * 


Some days later, the little place out 
Ysleta way was being cleared out for 
emigration. Four little burros wer+ 
hitched to a rough cart which contained 
the chattels of the entire household. When 
all was ready, the Mexican woman came 
out from the door slinging a baby round 
her shoulders in the folds of a flaming 
bull-fighter’s cloak. 

McGowan gently detached the lurid 
garment and tossed it on the rubbish fire. 

“No, Bonita,” he remarked, “we’ll try 
and get along without that hereafter. 1’1l 
carry Tonio.” 

He unhitched the waiting horse, swung 
astride with the child on his arm, and the 
household moved out from the little yard 
and took up their way across the sand. 
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A NOVEL OF POWER. 


“The Weight of the Name,” by Paul 
Bourget. 

One advantage of being compelled to 
read scores and scores of bad and indif- 
ferent novels is, that when you run across 
the infrequent work of fiction that is 
really good, you enjoy it all the more. Af- 
ter a surfeit of sugar-and-starch literature, 
which appears to be quite the thing this 
year among our American publishers, to 
take up this latest work of Paul Bourget 
is a delightful and gratifying experience. 

“T’Emigre” is the name by which the 
book is known in France. Mr. George 
Burnham Ives, who made the English 
translation, and did his work admirably, 
is probably responsible for the title under 
which the novel appears in this. country. 
And “The Weight of the Name” suits the 
volume admirably. The story is pitched 
in modern conditions in France, and 
brings out clearly the difficulties that met 
the scion of an illustrious family simply 
because he had to bear the family name 
and follow the family traditions. No pro- 
fession was open to him except -that of 
arms, and even in military circles his il- 
lustrious ancestry was his most serious 
handicap. In defense of the family name, 
which bore him down more heavily day 
after day, he was compelled to sacrifice 
his religious and political convictions, his 
hope of happiness in the married state, 
and his chances of advancement in his 
profession. All this, M. Bourget drives 
home with a force and a vividness that 
few living writers possess, and _ then, 
thanks to a device that perhaps only a 
Frenchman could use successfully, he ex- 
tricates his hero from the weight of the 
name by revealing the fact that the hero 
has no right to the name to begin with. 

To praise M. Bourget’s skill as a novel- 
ist would be almost as absurd and unnec- 
essary as to compliment Master William 
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Shakespeare on the fifth act of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” The deftness of touch 
and delicacy of suggestion which we have 
learned to associate with all representative 
French novelists are here; and here, too, 
are those delightful psychological observa- 
tions which in the average English book 
bore us awfully, and in the average Ger- 
man book drive us to literary suicide. The 
character analysis in “The Weight of the 
Name” is of a sort to defy hostile criti- 
cism; the portrait of the old French 
nobleman, “I’Emigre,” being particularly 
well painted. 

“The Weight of the Name,” in fine, is a 
work of fiction that no one can afford to 
miss. There are both pleasure and profit 
in store for the men and women who have 
not read this book, which is a well-told 
story and something more. 

(Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


INTERPRETATION OF BROWNING. 


“Browning and the Dramatic Mono- 
logue,” by 8. 8. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 

That Browning is not, and in the nature 
of things, ought not to be the exclusive 
property of the literary clubs is the unex- 
pressed but definitely intimated belief of 
Dr. Curry. The present volume is a suc- 
cessful attempt to exploit the nature of 
the dramatic monologue and to offer help- 
ful suggestions to interpreters of this 
overlooked form of literature. The author 
takes Browning as the most conspicuous 
poet who embodied his ideas in the mono- 
logue and proceeds to show, and with 
relative success, that the man who wrote 
“The Ring and the Book”: and “Sordello,” 
is not near as obscure as he is commonly 
thought to be. ; 

The book is a serious study and. deserves 
to be taken seriously. Dr. Curry is not 
a mere “elocutionizer,” breaking into 
print. He brings to his work an open and 
critical mind, an enthusiasm essential to 
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the teacher and the critic, and a literary 
acumen all too rare in these days of cor- 
respondence courses and university exten- 
sion. And he is no mere Christopher Co- 
lumbus of the obvious. Without in the 
least pretending to have a “message” for 
Browningites, Dr. Curry makes it quite 
clear that he has certain things to say 
regarding the interpretation of Browning’s 
dramatic monologues that no serious stu- 
dent of the poet can well afford to ignore. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the monologue as a lit- 
erary form, and the second discussing the 
manner in which the monologue should be 
read. Dr. Curry is persuaded that the 
monologue as a literary form is not of 
nineteenth century origin. “A _ glance 
over English literature shows us the fact 
that the monologue was no sudden inven- 
tion of Browning’s, but that it has be- 
come gradually developed, and is a natu- 
ral form, as natural as the play. A genu- 
ine form of poetry is never invented. It is 
a mode of expressing the fundamental life 
of man, and while authors may develop it, 
bring it to perfection, and make it a 
means for their ‘criticism of life,’ we can 
always find hints of the same form in the 
works of other authors, nations and ages.” 
The monologue is clearly differentiated 
from the drama, the lyric and the other 
literary forms, and the distinction between 
the monologue and the soliloquy is well 
made. A group of typical monologues 
from Browning constitutes a valuable ap- 
pendix. 

(The Expression Company, 
Building, Boston.) 
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SCIENCE IN JUVENILE FICTION. 


“The Boy Geologist in School and in 
Camp,” by Edwin J. Houston, Ph. D., is 
a concoction of science and fiction adapted 
to youthful palates. A professor of geol- 
ogy in a local college assures me that its 

‘science is perfectly orthodox, and that his 
only adverse criticism is that there is not 
enough geology in the book. The office- 
boy, who is quite an authority in his way, 
avers that the book is all right in places, 
“like where they have the fight,” but that 
certain passages are decidedly “on the 
rocks.” Put the verdicts together and 
draw your own conclusion—it is bound ta 
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be logical. The volume is attractively got- 
ten up and appropriately illustrated. 

(Henry Altemus Company,. Philadel- 
phia.) 


A STORY OF THE NORTHWEST. 


“The Heart of the Red Firs,” by Ada 
Woodruff Anderson. 

Neither the plot of this story nor its 
characters seriously count, but the book 
stands alone in its class owing to the ex- 
ceptionally convincing way in which it re- 
produces the life of an era in American 
history now drawn to a close. It is care- 
fully and sympathetically written, and 
though the author lacks something of the 
sureness and delicacy of touch that trans- 
mutes life into literature, she has given 
us & book that will be eagerly welcomed 
by those of us over whom has fallen the 
indefinable charm of the Pacific -North- 
west. The volume is appropriately dedi- 
cated to “those few remaining pioneers 
who knew the Nisqually trail into the 
great solitudes, in times before the log- 
ging railroad devastated the Puget Sound 
hills, and the wilderness began to recede 
at the coming of the builder of townsites.” 

(Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BY PIERRE N. BERINGER. 


“Seeing England with Uncle John” is 
one of the books the traveler cannot get 
along without. In the home and _ the 
library it is indispensable. It is a his- 
tory, a story, and a companion. It tells 
in an agreeable manner the story of 
Yvonne on her travels. 

Pretty Yvonne and Lee are married, 
and living happily in Oxford when Uncle 
John cables, sans date, sans name of 
steamer, that he is sailing, please meet him 
in Liverpool. So Yvonne and Lee travel 
post-haste to Liverpool to find Uncle John 
and Dilly, a staid old college professor, 
the unhappy victim of Uncle John’s hos- 
pitality, madly off to Carlisle. Uncle 
John stays scarcely any time at all in a 
place—though he does give Edinburgh a 
half day—he loses his trunk and Dilly’s 
too; and his comments on English sights 
and English travel and Dilly grow funnier 
with every hour. Meanwhile Yvonne and 
Lee get real pleasure out of their sudden 














trip, set down in clever letters home; and 
at last the wild chase ends merrily in Ox- 
ford, and Uncle John starts home, inno- 
cently but deliciously funny to the last. 
The Century Company is the publisher, 
and Anne Warner, who has beguiled us be- 
fore, is the writer. She is the author of 
other attractive books. Notable among 
these is “Seeing France with Uncle John.” 


“THE LOOM OF THE DESERT..” 


Stories of the desert are usually written 
by the tenderfoot, who sees a mirage from 
a car window and gets his local color from 
the Indians who peddle fake curios at the 
railroad stations. But the stories that 
make up “The Loom of the Desert” are 
drawn from the experience of Mrs. Idah 
Meacham Strobridge, who lived on a Ne- 
vade cattle ranch for many years, and 
who knows the cow-puncher, the Indian, 
the prospector, and also the — sheep- 
man as Mary Austin of “The Land of 
Little Rain” knows them. There is real 
life in the slightest of these sketches, 
each of which depicts some phase of this 
strange existence on the desert, with its 
terrible monotony, its nearness to death. 


THE PUBLISHER’S ADVICE. 
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and its indescribable charm. The book is 
finely printed in heavy-faced type, and is 
illustrated with some spirited sketches by 
Maynard Dixon. Mrs. Strobridge, who is 
an expert book-binder, has given the vol- 
ume a pretty dress. 

For sale at the Artemisia Bindery, 231 
East Ave. 41, Los Angeles; price $1.50. 


“The Next Step in Evolution” is a 
booklet that deals with the probability and 
the significance of the second coming of 
Christ. It is a treatise entirely within 
the realm of fancy and established scien- 
tific fact is left so far astern that it is no- 
where visible to the reader. It is a pleas- 
ant book, for the individual capable of 
working himself up to the faith that he 
believes that “Christ came the first time 
into men’s visions by coming on the plane 
of their senses; He comes the second time 
by lifting them up into his plane of spirit- 
ual comprehension. It means a new step 
in the evolution of man.” The book does 
not deal in the evolution of man at all, 
and its title should be: “The Evolution of 
the Religious Dogma.” The author is 
Isaac K. Funk, D. D., LL. D. Funk & 
Wagnalls, Publishers. 
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The increase of advertising and read- 
ing matter has changed the plans for the 
issue of the Overland Monthly this month. 
The regular serial of architectural designs 
is omitted, and it is impossible to give 
space to the serial pictures of notable 
Californians, by Miss F. Soule Campbell, 
the staff artist. The editor assures me that 


his plans for the month of July are such 
that this will be one of the best months of 
the year. It is difficult to think of a num- 
ber of any magazine that can in any way 
excel the present, the book that is now be- 
The stories have action and 


fore you. 





good local color, and are Western, and are 
by men and women of red blood and pulse 
with life! In the semi-scientific -Over- 
land Monthly is presented articles, three 
of them by the leading lights‘ in the 
National Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution, that cannot be duplicated as 
to authority or style. There is nothing 
dry about this, and the subjects are hand- 
led in a very entertaining manner. 

The article descriptive of New Zealand 
or Maori land, is written in a most charm- 
ing manner, and the poetry in the book is 
of the very best. Mr. Marion Gallagher 
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has given us an insight into the life of 
that splendid modern Lrish poet, Mr. Seu- 
mas MacManus that has not reached any 
readers of American magazines up till 
now. The Overland Monthly is the first 
to give the reading world a sketch of Seu- 
mas MacManus’s daily life that has the 
signet of the poet’s own approval. 

Mr. Kidder deals in a masterly and epi- 
grammatic manner with the question of 
socialism, and his trenchant article is sure 
to create a stir. Mr. Kidder is a new ad- 
dition to the Overland stars. He is well 
known to the readers of the daily and 
weekly press, but to the magazines he has 
still, until now, never been asked to con- 
tribute. Mrs. Lola Ridge contributes an- 
other poem this month, the Under Song, 
that is quite characteristic and very beau- 
tiful. 

All in all, I feel like congratulating the 
editor, and I think I will do so now, tak- 
ing all of the readers of the Overland into 
my confidence. 

F. A. M. 





TALKS WITH THE ADVERTISERS. 


The increase in advertising patronage 
in the columns of the Overland, under the 
new proprietorship and management is 
perceptibly larger, but, following an old- 
established rule of the office, no very great 
effort is being made to solicit or push mat- 
ters in this line. The argument advanced 
last month that the Overland Monthly or 
any other magazine of recognized large 
family and railroad circulation was the 
very best medium whereby hotels may 
reach the public, has borne fruit in an 
increase of hotel advertising patronage. 
Generally, the advertising business shows 
signs of improvement, but the most grati- 
fying advance is being made by the cir- 
culation department of the Overland 
Monthly. New subscribers are coming in 
very rapidly. From all over the country, 
from the Philippines, from Hawaii and 
Alaska, the little pink sub. blanks with 
new names are coming in. In the line of 
circulation, every energy is being brought 
to bear to increase the number of copies 
that carry the advertisers’ message to the 
people of the Great West every month of 
the year. This is the only argument that 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


is used with the advertiser. A circulation 
among a liberal people who have the 
money to pay for what they want, who 
buy what they want, and who know what 
they want because thev saw it in the 
Overland Monthly. 

F. A. M. 





Everybody knows that of late years nat- 
ural forces have been wonderfully sub- 
jected to man’s need. We are dazzled by 
the spectacular achievements in steam and 
electricity, but are likely to forget the less 
noisy but no less marvelous conquest of 
animal and plant life. 

Horses are swifter, cattle heavier, cows 
give more milk and sheep have finer fleeces 
than in days gone by. In plants the trans- 
formation is even more marked. People 
now living can remember when the num- 
ber of edible fruits and vegetables was far 
less than at present, and even those that 
could be grown were vastly inferior to 
what we now have. For example, our par- 
ents knew nothing of the tomato except as 
a curious ornament in the garden. Sweet 
corn was hardly better than the common- 
est field sorts. All oranges had seeds. Cel- 
ery was little known, and poor in quality. 
In the flower bed the magnificent pansy 
has replaced the insignificant MHeart’s 
Ease, from which it was developed, and the 
Sweet Pea in all its dainty splendor 
traces its origin to the common garden 
vegetable. 

This progress has been made in spite 
of the great tendency manifested in all 
plants and animals to go back to the origi- 
nal type. It is indeed a battle to keep 
strains pure and up to the standard they 
have already attained, let alone any im- 
provement. The practical results are ac- 
complished by man operating largely for 
love of the work, like Luther Burbank in 
California, and Eckford in England, as 
well as by the great seed merchants, D. M. 
Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Mich., who are 
not only eternally vigilant to hold what 
ground has been gained, but have a corps 
of trained specialists backed by ample 
means to conduct new experiments.. The 
results of their experiences can be found in 
their 1908 Seed Annual, which they will 
send free to all applicants. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
*¢ All rights secured.”” 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SCCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





Guaranteed Capital...............e0. $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,428,855.93 
Depetita, Dec. GE, TST scsccdcccccs 36,907,687.50 
ee «GAD oa neces ce sdanessee ware 39,529,434.87 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
— Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 
A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 


torneys. 
The more , sh y apm BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
1 better d Lie Pr Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 
he - v apo J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr., B. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 














A Song of Autumn 


and Other Poems 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND ali Sur 


A book of verse full of Western spirit, containing “Pictures of Old 
California.” 


A story in rhyme giving a view of old time life in the West. One 
dollar per copy. 


SEND A COPY TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS 


cADDRESS: THE SHORT STORY CLUB, SAN JOSE, CAL. 


a i 
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" CHOPS 


Roast Beef and Mutton and all 
Joints, hot or cold, are given a 


delightful piquancy and flavor by adding 


LEA & PERRINS' 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
















It is an Ideal Sauce for Soups, Gravies, Stews, Fish, 
Cheese, Game and Salads. Leading Chefs and Cooks 


q the world over report best results by its use. 


It Assists Digestion. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 
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Jupicious _PurcHASING 


OF THE MATERIAL IN YOUR BUILDING MEANS MORE PROFIT ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT. 3# 3&# BUY FROM US, AS SALES <AGENTS OF CALIFORNIA’S 
BEST CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS. 3# 2# OUR QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED 
AND SAN FRANCISCO BENEFITS BY OUR PRICES. 2# s# IT MEANS MONEY 
TO YOU, WHETHER OWNER, ARCHITECT OR CONTRACTOR. 


lOur Lines Comprise 


CEMENT---Standard Portland Cement 

Santa Cruz Port.land Cement, — 
LIME---Holmes Lime Co., brands 
PLASTER---Marbelit.e Hardwall Plaster 
BRICK---Central Brick Co., Red and Repressed, 
Carnegie Brick and Pot.t-ery Co., Fire and , 
Face Brick, Sewer Pipe and Terra Cotta.!| @ — =” 
CRUSHED ROCK---Good" Quality. “Blue,Trap.”’: . =f 


Western Building -<(7Material Company 


\\ 430 CALIFORNIA ST. Phone Temporary 2647 SAN FRANCISCO 


—_ 
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397.50. A Remarkable Inventory Sale a" 


of the well-known 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


With features that make it especially attractive and necessary to the business man or for 
home use. 























VISIBLE 
Highest Speed 
Greatest Ease 
Best Work 
Simple Light 
Durable Rapid 


VISIBLE 


Least Parts 
Best Alignment 
Newest Manifolder 
Built to 
Stand Abuse 














The “OLIVER,” with its double or U-shaped type-bar, without question, is one of the 
strongest machines on the market to-day. The machine is composed exclusively of metal, 
with the exception of the platen and keys. It is of the single ‘“‘universal’’ keyboard pattern 
with 28 keys and two shift-keys (arranged in three banks) by means of which it writes 84 
characters. Its weight twenty - pounds,’ and writes a line 7% inches in length. The main 
features are: Visible Writing; Permanent Alignment; Light Touch; Heavy Manifolding; Ease 
of Cleaning Type; Extreme Simplicity; Great Durability and Unlimited Speed. 





AS TO THE MACHINE WE OFFER 


There are in use over two hundred thousand Oliver Typewriters. Naturally, hundreds of busi- 
ness houses go out of existence every year, which throws on the_market hundreds of type- 
writers of every make. We have been fortunate enough to secure twenty-seven Oliver 
machines, as good as new, which we desire to sell to readers of OVERLAND MONTHLY at 
such small profit as to astonish our competitors. We guarantee every one of these beautiful 
Oliver Typewriters to be in the best of condition. To succeed, you must be up to date, and 
to be up to date, you must use a typewriter. As we expect this advertisement to quickly sell 
this imited number of machines, we advise a prompt reply. 





SUPPLIES 


We have, in connection with our factory, a fully equipped Supply Department, and urge 
typewriter users to employ our supplies in their work. We have regularly in stock, ribbons, 
carbon papers, typewriter linen papers, and all other articles used in connection with type- 
writers. Our supplies are furnished for all makes of typewriters. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXGHANGE, 23 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY P 
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73 Million Dollars in 37 Weeks! 


Ordinary Life Insurance Issued. 


The New Low Cost Policy 


The Prudential | 


is the Greatest Triumph in Life Insurance! 


This is the Policy the People Want! 


After eight months of unparalleled success, read what our Enthusiastic Field managers say. 
These are selected from hundreds of letters. 
“The Prudential agent is today invincible, and—k. J. Mix, 











is envied by representatives of all. Companies.” New York City. 
“1 delight in selling it because | know the in-—O. Edgar Fell, 
sured will never be disappointed in the result.” Seattle, Wash. 
“New Policy a strong card. In competitive 
cases have written every one against entire—B. H. Timberlake, 
field.”’ Minneapolis, Minn. Pa sag age 
“Public clearly understands the liberal guar- P 00 cy 
anteed ,contract. Most insurance for the least—H. R. sae _ er $i, 
money. " 5 
“The Policy sells—and it satisfies..’.—James Perry, New York City. Age 20 = $14.96 
“New Policy has met a popular demand. Good—H. A. Austin, Age 25- 16.77 
Insurance at low cost.’ Kansas City, Mo. Age 30- 19.08 
“That the cost has been reduced appeals, $I. Johmaten. * 
Givectiy to == intelligence and common sense * “Poo Age 35= 22.10 
° e people. ’ . 4 
“This office is 50 per cent ahead of last year’s_m 3 woGrath Age 40- 26.09 
business for same period. This is responsible ~* ~* Sioux City, Ia. Age 45= 31.47 
for my enthusiasm.” Age 50 - 38.83 
“New Policy, Liberal Provisions, Low Pre-—B. D. Van Ostrand, . 
miums, attract prospective insurers.”’ Topeka, Kans. Age 55 « 48.98 
“All the people need is a clear presentation 
of facts to lead them to buy the New Policy.—R. S. Boyns, 
Our business this year is better than last two San Francisco, Cal. 
years.” 
“New Low Cost Prudential Policy is the—O. O. Orr, 
standard. We represent the best.’ Denve”, Colo. 





This is the Very Best Policy for the Man Without 
Life Insurance, and for the Man Who Needs More. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN POLICY TODAY. 
State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. Write Dept.21. 


iougam |The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: ‘ 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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BACK EAST CHEAP 


Low round trip rate summer excursion tickets sold to Eastern 
points on these dates: 


xiv 


June 3, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 22 to 28 inc. 
July 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 28, 29 
August 17, 18, 24 and 25 


Here are some of the rates: 


Omaha $ 60.00 


Council Bluffs 60.00 
Kansas Cit-y 60.00 
Chicago 72.50 
St. Louis 67.50 
New Orleans 67.50 
Washington 107.50 
Philadelphia 108.50 
New York 108.50 


Tickets good for three months--some cases longer. Stopovers 
and choice of routes going and coming. 


See nearest agent for details. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


























PATENTED 


HERE IS COMFORT FOR 
LITTLE BOYS and GIRLS 


No buttons to hurt 
the child or pull off; 
no annoying hooks; 
no unsanitary foul- 
air-retaining 
strings tc interfere 
with growth and 
healthy circuation 
of the blood or air ; 
no uncomfortable 
lumps or gatherings 
or thicknesses to 
worry the child or 
its mother—nothing 
but comfort, ease 
and pleasure 





Waist, Drawers, Skirt, all in one 
SOMETHING ABSOLUTELY NEW 


Can be used as a knockabout, as 
@ romper, for traveling, as a 
sleeping garment, as a house- 
dress, for bathing, as a throw- 
over and ig many other ways 


Every Child Should Have Some 


Dainty enough for general wear, 
these Tri Suits are so inexpen- 
sive that with them, for the price 
ofone costly frock a child can 
be outfitted for a yeer. They 
cut laundry bills in two 
Put a Bunuing’s Tri-Suit on your dear little 
ones, note how refreshing it looks and feels; 
see the freedom of movement it permits with 
no worry for soiled frocks to you—no irritation 
to the child, and your heart will feel glad 
They are so simple and easy to 
put onand take off that a small 
child cen dress itself 


In An Assortment of Colores 

WITH SHORT, MEDIUM OR LONG SLEEVES AS DESIRED 

For 2, 4 and G Year Olds 
Plain 50c. Edged 75c. Box Plaitad $1 


If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will, postpaid, on receipt price 
We have a profitable proposition for 


women as demonstrating ents 
in the towas they ive 


THE BUNNY COMPANY 
Room250489 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


(WHEN ANSWERING MENTION THIS PUBLICATION) 


























A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 









as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies Rash and Skin Dis- 
the Skin. eases and every 
No other blemish on 


beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
It has_ stood 
the test of 60 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 

Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin - 
tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.”’ 

For sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
dealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves Skin troubles, cures Sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mail. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 


Cosmetic 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 














Iustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory (808 
Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 


GEMS 


Sx x fe Beautiful, Genuine 

Direct from the First Source 
Navajo Ruby Free 

We sell ALL KINDS OF GEMS 


direct from the first source and warranted genuine at 
one-half to one-quarter regular jewelers’ prices. Birth- 
stones for every month in the year. 

Special Offer to Overland Monthly readers: 
Our beautiful Art Booklet, ‘‘Native Gems,’’ showing 
Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires and many other gems in 
ACTUAL COLORS and sizes, together with FREE 
Genuine Navajo Ruby in the rough, both mailed to 
your address for a 2c stamp. Write today. 

The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. DL + 
Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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SEASONAL SEEDING SUGGESTIONS 


The planting of flower seeds in the great valleys of California, ranging from Redding in the 
north to San Diego in the south, begins about two months earlier than in the Eastern States, 
and the blooming period corresponds. In the mountainous portions of the State, climatic con- 
ditions are more like that of the East, and seed sowing or planting should be deferred till 
warm, settled weather prevails, usually, to the months of April and May. For the guidance 
of our readers, we have indicated when it may be considered safe to do the planting of the 
flower seed, enumerated in this list. The letter M following the name indicates that March 
is meant, and A represents or stands for April. 


How far 
apart to Duration of Height 
Depth to plant or Begin b’m’g Color at 
sOW - thin to period of maturity 
Name (inches) (inches.) bloom (weeks) bloom (feet. ) 
Candytuft, M h........ y% 5x5 June + White, red % tol 
(Note—Fall sown bloom first.) 
Castor Oil Plant, A hh 1% 48x48 - 5 to 8 
(Note—Tropical foliage of value.) 
a Ge eee % 8x8 July 8 Purple 1 to 2 
(Note—Does best in warm soil. Good for edgings.) 
Coreopsis, Mh ........ ‘% . 10x10 Aug. 10 Brown, yellow 1 to 2 
(Note—Self-sows.) 
Cornflower, Mh ...... 6x6 June 10 Blue, white, rose 2 to 3 
(Note—Good for cutting.) 
Ol 2 ers % 24x24 Sp-Oc. Until frost Pink, white, yellow 4 to 10 
(Note—Early varieties are best.) 
Cypress Vine, A t...... % 6 July 8 to 10 Scarlet 10 to 15 
(Note—Foliage beautiful.) 
a ae ee ee % 12 10 to 30 
(Note—Train on trellis or support.) 
MEE. co ekecdsuéecewe % 18x18 Blue, purple, crimson. 
Coreopsis Lanceolata .. i 20x20 Aug. 20 to 20 Golden Yellow 3 to 4 
(Note—Variety of Coreopsis for late planting.) 
Cobaea Scandens ..... y% 10x10 Purple flowers. 
(Note—Needs rich soil.) 
Dianthus (Sweet Wm.).. 12x12 All colors. 
Mignonette, M h....... % 10x10 June 4’ Greenish 1 
(Note—Do not transplant. Sow for succession.) 
Moon Flower, A h...... % 18 July 10 White 15 to 30 
(Note—Blooms at night. Rapid grower.) 
Morning Glory, M h. 1 18 June 12 Various 15 to 30 
(Note—Rapid grower. Self sower.) 
SS eeeeeere re %y 6x6 July 8 Yellow % tol 
(Note—Cool, moist situation best.) 
Nasturtium, M h...... 1 10x10 July 8 to 10 Varied 1 to 6 
emcee and tall varieties are both valuable.) 
Nasturtiums. h........ “uy 18x18 M.-Jy. All colors. 
(Note Climbing: Blooms all- winter.) 
POMMEES co cccccccscoscass wy 3x3 A.-S. All colors % 
Perennial a ee My Broadcast Ju.-Jl.-Aug. 18 to 25 
Pee, Bic. Biceces Barely cover 8x8 May 6 to 8 Varied % 
(Note—Early ee from fall sown seed.) 
Petunia, A Bi. cccccces Do not cover. 12x12 June 10 White, magenta 1 to 2 
(Note—Blooms profusely, fragrant.) 
i Te Be vccnsesocea Sow on Surface 8x8 June 3 to4 Pink, white, scarlet % to 2 
(Note—Self-sows.) 
Portulaca, M h........ Do not cover. 10x10 July 10 White, red, magenta Wy 
(Note—Known also as rose moss.) 
Pot Marigold, M h..... 1% 10x10 July 12 Yellow 1 to 2 
(Note—Early grown.) 
PRMMIATIUS cc ccccccccces uy 8x8 M.-June All colors 4 to 6 
Sweet Peas ........... 4 2 All colors. 
(Note—Climbing. For following year in June and July.) 
Salpiglosis \& Rich, dark colors. 
(Note—Flower well into the winter.) 
Stock, 10 weeks, M hh % 12x12 Tuly 8 White, pink, purple 1 
(Note—Excellent for cut flowers.) 
Sweet Alyssum, M h % 10x10 July 12 White % 
(Note—Low and spreading. Good edges.) 
Sweet Sultan, M h..... Wy 12x12 July 6 White, purple, yello 2 
(Note—Valuable for cut flower.) pur 7 ” 
Toremia, M t..ccccccces % 6x6 July 12 Blue, purple, yellow 
cs gg gaa as fish-bone flower.) pep 7 * 
Bieeie, BE Bis cscccscescs 8x8 July 12 Various 1 to 2 


M Ye 

(Note-One of the easiest to raise.) 

Note.—t represents tender; h represents hardy, and hh half-hardy. The abbreviations, of 
course, refer only to annuals, as only annuals are listed in the table. The blooming period may, 
in many instances, be earlier than that indicated, but beginners are oftentimes impatient and 
the dates given will not disappoint them. 


Plant your vegetables according to this June and July list: June—Beans (bush), beans 
(pole), cabbage, cauliflower, corn, cress, cucumber, lettuce, melons, okra, peas, pumpkins, rad- 
ish, spinach, ruta baga. July—Beats, beans (bush), brocoll, Brussells’ sprouts, caulifiower, 
cress, kale, lettuce, mustard, peas, radish, spinach, turnip, ryta baga. 

Foot Note—It is understood that flowers and vegetables are to be watered or irrigated. 








EASILY-GROWN LILIES. 

“Few people understand how easily lilies may 
be grown in abundance. The Madonna, or Can- 
didum, lily is as hardy as a plum tree, multiplies 
rapidly, and gives great stalks of superb flowers 
in July—fragrant beyond words to express. 
Plant them under your grape trellises or in 
your gooseberry rows. If a bulb gets injured in 
cultivation, there will be enough left. I have 
had 900 blossoms in a small bed about ten feet 
in diameter. You can grow the Japanese longi- 
florums just as easily and in the same way, only 
you must plant them much deeper—about six 
inches, and you must not plant them in manure. 
Our native meadow lilies can be grown in the 
same way, or even in sod, if it is moist. Bury 
them ten inches deep. The auratum and Easter 
lilies require very deep planting, and I cannot 
promise that they will give you good results.” 





How Even the Deaf are Made to Hear Perfectly 
in the Modern Church. 

The final perfectment of the Stolz Church 
Electrophone makes it possible nowadays to so 
equip a church that its deaf members can hear 
the service perfectly in any part of the audi- 
torium. The apparatus consists of a sound 
transmitter which is placed near or on the 
pulpit and connected with tiny sound receivers 
in the pews of the deaf members by means of 
invisible transmission wires. 

Exhaustive tests have proved the device to 
be all that is claimed for it. It is practically 
invisible, able to serve any number of deaf peo- 
ple in every and any part of the building, has 
great power in sound transmission, enabling 
even the deafest person to hear the entire ser- 
vice with great clearness, is easily installed, 
does not mar the edifice in any way, is always 
in order, needs no supervision, and finally is so 
reasonable in cost that any church or the mem- 
bers thereof can afford it. We are willing to 
make a free triai installation, under certain con- 
ditions, in any church in the country, and pas- 
tors, church officers, and others interested are 
invited to write for full particulars. The Stolz 
Electrophone Co., 1893 Stewart Bldg., Chicago. 





Will help you to forget your Suspender Troubles 


et They Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 


Made with sliding back, strong non-fraying, 
unbreakable cord ends, sliding cast offs, easily 
adjusted, non-rusting gilt buckles, and web 
that has more and serrer rvsper than any other 


suspender made. In Lieut or nEAvY weights 
for man or boy. Extra long for big men or 
extra heavy, if you need them, at no extra cost. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 
WE WILL, POST PAID, FOR 50 CENTS 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 2504 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
VALUABLE ‘“‘STYLE BOOK"’’ PRED ON REQUEST. 























HOTEL 
GOTHAM 


Fifth Ave. and 55th Street 
NEW YORK 


Located in the heart of the resi- 
dence and club district of the 
Metropolis, offers an exclusive 
home life of unsurpassed elegance 
and refinement, in close touch 
with the social world. Absolute- 
ly fire-proof in every detail of 
construction. 


Special arrangements for perma- 
nent guests 


CARL BERGER, Manager 


























Put Your Money ina New York 
Enterprise 


Particularly, if you can get it in one that is a money-maker and has stood 
all tests for 25 YEARS MAKING a PROFIT each year. 

$9.50 will start you, giving you a $10 interest with a personal guarantee “by 
the Treasurer of the Company,” for 644 per cent on your money. 

$95 will give you 10 shares of stock (the par value of which is $100), or you 
may secure as many shares as you desire by paying one-tenth of the amount 
down, one-tenth more each month thereafter, until paid for, eside getting all divi- 
dends paid on your stock during that time. 


Just a Moment Now 


While I tell you something of this company whose stock I am offering, and 
which you should buy if you want a safe, sound and money-making investment, 
one that will permit you to sleep well, and makes money for you while yow sleep. 


History of the Business 


Mr. John F. Douthitt, “whose name this company bears,” established this busi- 
ness 25 years ago, has made money every year since, last year cleared over $50,000. 
All these years the business has been located on the wealthiest street, in the greatest 
city in the world, 273 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The John F. Douthitt Co. deals in hand-painted tapestries, upholsteries, draper- 
ies, oil paintings, water colors, brass goods and antiques of all kinds; besides all 
this, the company does a large decorating business. Mr. Douthitt has decorated 
some of the finest homes, hotels, theatres, State capitols and court houses in all 
parts of the United States. 

The company is headquarters for and carries the largest stock of HAND 
PAINTED SILK TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

The continual growth of this enterprise made it too large for a one man business, 
thereby necessitating making it a corporation, which was affected last November 
when the John F. Douthitt Co. took over this excellent business, with a house 
packed full of goods amounting to over $200,000 AND NOT ONE CENT OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. Can one ask for anything better? 

There is a limited amount of this stock for sale, but only a part of that will 
be sold at $9.50, and the only notice of advance in price will be when printed on 
the coupon below. 

In filling out the coupon, write plainly the name to whom the certificate is for, 
but send in quickly before the advance in price. 

There is a good position here for several men in the different lines. 

Make all checks and orders to G. Mc WHEELER, Treasurer. 





JOHN F. DOUTHITT CO. 273 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 


FORMED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


Capital stock, (full paid and non-assessable) $300,000. 
Par value of shares, $10 each, now selling at $9.50 per share. 


Enclosed find & in payment for___.-shares of the Jno. F. Douthitt Co. Issue 
Certificate to » City 


Street - State 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway & 63rd St., (Lincoln $q.) W. Y. CITY 





IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 
All surface cars pass or transter to door. 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes 

ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 

Rooms, with detached bath, 1.50 per day up 

Rooms, wilh private bath, ee 6S SS 

Suites, With private bath, —— = 

corm lan, also Combination breakfasts 

CE 


LLENT SERVICE--FINE MUSIC 
W. Johnson Quinn, Proprietor 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at, 54th Street, 


IDEAL LOCATION. 
NEAR THEATRES, 
SHOPS AND 
“CENTRAL PaRK 


New, 
Modern 
aad 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. 

Close to 5th Ave. 
“*L’’ and Subway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transient 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. All 
outside rooms. 

Special rates for 
summer months. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 
Motel Imperial, New York; RB. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hote) 
Woodward. 








he Mansions 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


























MOST REMARKABLE 
APAIRTMENT BUILDING 
IN AMERICA 


Equipped with Merrill’s Patent Furniture, 
making One and Two Room Apartments 
more comfortable and luxurious than a five 
or seven room flat. Higher rents—always 
full—tenants delighted—long waiting list. 

Our Patent Furniture Apartment Buildings 
increase real estate earnings from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent. Makes residence sec- 
tion property more valuable than “down 
town” districts. This Property is Now Pay- 
Ing 


10°}, DIVIDENDS 10°. 
Distributed Monthly 


An established, going business. In no sense 
speculative. Safer and better than any mort- 
gage. Object of selling shares is to raise 
funds for the immediate erection of similar 
buildings elsewhere. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 
Very Interesting Contract, 


We want you to know all about us, our 


property, and our plan. Write To-day for 
copy of “The Mansions.” Mailed free. 


Monon Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Women of All Nations 


Artistic Portraiture and Authentic Records of 
their Manners, Customs, Habits, and Influ- 
ence, by leading authorities, and edited by 


T. Athol Joyce, M.A., N. W. Thomas, A. M. 


Nothing Like Ht Ever Published 
An Entirely New Cork 


Contains the whole story of women in all parts 
of the world; an entrancing account unequal- 
led, in point of general interest, in the annals 
of literature. It is crowded with striking artis- 
tic and vivid pictures of Savage Belles and 
Civilized Beauties, of Living Scenes, Dress, 
Ornaments, etc. These full-page and other pictures are from Origi- 
nal Photographs taken by experts in every quarter of the globe, 


INCLUDING MANY BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES. 


ee ee 


Photo by J. W. Waters. 


Every Woman can learn from it the type and 
history of her sex of every land under the sun. 


Every Man who enjoys the study of the “human 
form divine’’ will revel in the picturesque por- 
traiture in native attire from original photo- 
graphs artistically reproduced. 


Everyone can own on easy terms (25c. a fort- 
night) this unique and beautiful Picture Gallery 
of Feminine Beauties with the fascinating story 
of the peculiarities and customs of the Women 
of All Nations. 


How to own it. This great, artistic, literary 
and entertaining work is published in Serial 
Form, large Quarto size, allowing pictures to 
appear under most advantageous conditions, in 
Twenty-four (24) Parts, issued Fortnightly— 
for 25 cents each. 








Buy one number and you will be eager to own all 24 
parts. Address the publishers, inclosing 25 cents in 
stamps or money order. 





SAMOAN CHIEF GIRL 


Cassell & Company, Ltd, 43-45 East 19th Street, New York 
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For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 








Learn Fundamental Thinking 
and the SGIENTIFIG INTERPRETATION of LIF 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in aK E field of enquiry 

PARKER H. SERGOMBE, Sociologis 
Instructor of Personal Philesophy base 
on the Unity and Inter-Relationship on a 
Knowledge. 

A course of six lessons by mail or in class will enable you to al- 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject and thus 
go far towards systemntizing your thoughts and guiding your 
judgmen . 

No application will be idered unless itis accompanied by a 
sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing the 
applicant's best thought on his favorite subject. 

I do not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
-ng & Rational School of Life and Thought. For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER. 
An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Cures. skin 
troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 
lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
per box. F. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor. 
37 Great Jones St., New York City. 
GOLD DREDGING. IN ALASKA 10902, acres, tested gold 
bearing gravel. Rich- 
est placers known. Stock 20 cents. Par $1. Install- 
ments. Should pay $10 for every dollar invested. 


Illustrated prospectus FREE. Yukon Basin Gold 
Dredging Co., Dept. 73, Kansas City, Mo. 











Every Woman 


is interested and shoulda 
know about the wonderful 


MARVEL Whirling Spray 

The new Vaginal Syringe, 

> Be ost convenient. 

- t cleanses in- 
stantly. 


Ask your druggist for % 
it. Ifhecannot supply 
the MARVEL, accept y 
no other, but send stamp Y 
for illustrated book—sealed. It ‘ 
gives full particulars and direc- 6 
tions invaluable to ladies. 
* MARVEL CO., 44 East 28d St., NEW YORK, 








(Henry’sCalcined Magnesia 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 

constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 

trouble. A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 

adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 

is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘‘Inland Revenue’'stamp, 

te the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the name 
te) 





f Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 
of this superior remedy. 





Ask your druggist for the genuine. 





Write for terms. short! Do it now? 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT O©0., - Chicago, 


THINK OF IT! fstersctSorste 
OL 





For Breakfast 





Grermea 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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FRANKLIN 
Automobiles 


Convincing testimony on what 
an automobile will do---to 
gasoline and tires and your 
pocket book---is the actual 
scale-weight, seen with your 
own eyes. Weigh a Franklin. 


Demonstration on request. 


Consolidated Motor Car Company 
402-4-6 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 
Telephone Franklin 655 
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1 COLUMN 


—_-____ ____ ———————————— 
Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
clean We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied. We can 
deliver an order of any size of engraving within 
24 hours after receiving copy a 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED : 
ENGRAVIN 


of A PRINTING Co. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 
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FLOUR CO. 
1OWA, AND 


ALLEN’S 
INC.,, 


B B B 
DES MOINES, 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND DIABETES 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


_ Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post, 


Five Test Cases were Selected and Treated 


Publicly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott, Free of Charge 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably kriown in that city as a learned phy- 
siclan—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medica) 
College, class of 1883, and who afterward took 
clinical courses at the London 
(Eng.) Hospitals and has since 
1890 been a Specialist for the 
treatment of Kidney diseases— 
claims that he has discovered a 
remedy to successfully treat 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, either in 
their first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, even 
though it has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. The medi- 
cines I use neutralize the poisons that form a tox- 
ine that destroys the cells in the tubes in the kid- 


neys.”’ 
The Evening Post, one of the leading daily papers 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffering from 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the 
Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been 
made, five of the cases out of the twelve, those 
showing the most advanced form of these diseases 
were decided upon. These cases were placed under 
Dr. Mott’s care and reports published each week in 
the Post. In three months all were discharged by 
Dr. Mott. The persons treated gained their nor- 
mal weight, strength and appetite and were able 
to resume their usual work. Any one desiring to 
read the details of this public test can obtain copies 
by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into 
correspondence with people all, over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have been successfully treated, as treatment 
can be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s’ Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 
his expert opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 
Doctor has prepared about kidney trouble and de- 
scribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
mailed by him. Correspondence for this purpose 
should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
567 Mitchell Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 


Howard Springs 


First Lithia Springs in the State; also hot iron, 
sulphur and borax; plunge baths; hot and cool 
magnesia... S. P. Co. to Calistoga. Address Miss 
C. Wheeler, Howard Springs. Lake Co. $10 to $16. 


Klamath Hot Springs 


In the mountains of Northern California, is noted 
for its fine climate, fishing, hunting and mineral 
waters. Apply to Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., 
San Francisco, or to Edson Bros., Beswick, Siski- 
you County, Cal. 


Mark West Warm Springs 


SONOMA COUNTY. 


Only 3% hours from San Francisco and but 7 
miles’ staging. Meet trains of N. W. Pacific at 
Fulton both morning and evening. Round-trip only 
$3.75. Now owned and conducted by J. F. Mul- 
grew, for the past 13 years at Skaggs Springs, who 
refers, with confidence, to any one of his guests of 
the past. Nine mineral springs; superb boating 
and swimming; famous wild grape vine arbors-— 
one 50 by 170 feet, covering hotel veranda and 
driveway. “The prettiest place in California’’ is 
the verdict of thousands. Can now accommodate 
200. Fine table. My own dairy and garden. All 











amusements. Fine trout streams. Rates, $2 a day 
or $12 a week. Address J. F. MULGREW, Fulton, 
California. 








XS 


HOT SPRINGS. 


The Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort in America 


Positive cure for rheumatism and stomach trou- 
ble. Natural mineral and steam baths. Hot min- 
eral plunge and tub baths. ‘Table unsurpassed. 
Rates, $12 and $14 per week. THE ROADS HAVE 
BEEN PUT IN EXCELLENT SHAPE FOR STAG- 
ING AND AUTOMOBILES. Round-trip ticket $8 
via Northwestern Pacific R. R. For further par- 
ticulars, address R. H. CURRY, Proprietor, Sonoma 
Co., California. 








Reduced Rates 


on household goods to and from all 

points on the Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette 

Building Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St: Louis; 

851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia 

Building, San Francisco; 200 Central Building, Los 
Angeles. 


yuo" Freight. Forwarding Co. 


Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—a New, Scientific and _ Practical 
Invention for Those Who Are Deaf or Partially 
Deaf—May Now Be Treated in Your Own Home. 

Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month's trial of th® 
Stolz Electrophone on payment of a small deposit. This is unusually 
important news for the deaf. for by this plan the final selection of the 
ONE COMPLETELY SATISFACTORY a IS MADE EASY AND IN 


4 PENSIVE FOR EVERYONE, 
EG 
f * 3 





This new invention [U. 8. 
Patents Nos. 858,986 and 
855,458] renders unnecessary 
such clumsy, unsightly and 





frequently harmful devices 
as trumpets, horns, tubes, 
ear drums, fans, ete. It is 
a tiny electric telephone that 
fits on the ear and which. the 
instant it is applied MAGNI- 
FIFS the sound waves in such 
manner as to cause an AS- 
TONISHING INCREASE in 
the CLEARNESS of ALL 
SOUNDS It overcomes the 
buzzing and roaring ear noi- 
ses and, also. so CONSTANT- 
LY and ELECTRICALLY EX- 
ERCISES TRE VITAL PARTS 

. - OF THE EAR THAT, USUALLY 
Mrs. C Lidecka, 238 12th Ave., May- THE NATURAL UNAIDED 
wood, Ill., wears an Electrophone. HEARING ITSELF IS GRAD- 
Less conspicuous than eye glasses. WALLY RESTORED. 


WHAT TWO BUSINESS MEN SAY. 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago.—I am pleased to say that the 
Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being small in size and great in 
hearing qualities makes it PREFERABLE TO ANY. I can recommend 
it to all persons who have defective hearing, —-M. W. HOYT, Wholesale 
Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River Street, Chicago. 

E. H. STOLZ. Mgr. Dear Sir:—I got so deaf I could not hear with 
my speaking tube and was advised to try the Electrophone. After 
FIFTEEN YEARS OF DEAFNESS, discomfort and worry I now HEAR 
PERFECTLY at church and at concerts.—W.R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr., S.A. 
Maxwell & Co., 430-434 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago offices for particulars of our PERSO NAL 
test on deposit offer and list of prominent endorssrs who will an swer 
inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investigate. Address or call 
{call if you can]. 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 1007 Stewart Bldj., Chicago 


Branch Offices: — Philadelphia. Pa. — Cincinnati. 0. — Seattle, Wash.— 
Indianapolis. Ind,—Des Moines, lowa—Toronto, Canada 











MOTHER GOOSE REVISED. 
STACY E. BAKER. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
From the boards to-night ; 
You are where the. “angels” 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
At us luckless wights afar— 
You have hit it right! 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
From the boards to-night! 


are— 





Skaggs 


New management, ambitious to please through comfort, 
cleanliness and excellent table. The natural hot mineral wa- 
ters with their healing virtues, having gained widespread 
reputation, to those not familiar with same we refer to Our 
booklets, etc., obtainable at our city establishment, 600 Oak 
st., San Francisco, or SKAGGS, Sonoma Co. Cal. 

H. SCHULTZ, Manager. 





Solari’s New Grill 
Now on Geary St., next St. Francis. Private 
dining-room, main entrance Hotel Alexander. 
Entrance to private. rooms 352 Geary Street. 
Music every evening. 
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STEVENS-DURYEA 







































































PRICE 





Pacific Motor Car Company 


376-380 Golden Gate Avenue 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street. 
Stevens-Duryea Company, Manufacturers, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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GOODYEAR’S 
“Gold Seal” Rubber Goods 


Are the Best Made 


Belting, Packing and Hose. Rain 
Coats, Rubber and Oiled. Clothing, 
Boots and Shoes. Druggists’ Rubber 
Sundries. Tennis and Yachting Shoes, 
Fishing and Hunting Rubber Boots, 
Water Bottles, Rubber Gloves, etc. 
Headquarters for Everything Made of 
Rubber. When ordering Rubber 
Goods of any kind, be sure to ask 
for Goodyear Brands. 


- Goodyear Rubber Co: 


San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
587-591 Market Street 61-67 Fourth Street 


R.H.PEASE J.A.SHEPARD  R.4H. PEASE, Jr. (C.F. RUNYAN 


President Vice President Treasurer Secretary 





al 
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The 
CHRONICLE 


an Example 


of what a Newspaper should be 
--A Clean Home Newspaper 
Well Edited--Proud of its Make- 
up--Fearless and fighting for 
the public good at all times 
--It is the paper for you .and 
you should Read It. 
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The BULLETIN 


San Francisco’s Leading Daily and Only Evening 
Newspaper. Daily Average Circylation in excess 
of 90,000 copies reaching over 400,000 readers 


every issue. 








The Bulletin has a_ larger 
circulation than any daily 
newspaper on the Pacific 
Coast, and reaches to the 
greatest extent the classes 
who respond most readily 
to advertising arguments. : 
It carries more inches of 
local display advertising 
every day than any other 
San Francisco newspaper. 
That is the real test of its 
pulling power for advertisers. 








Served by Carrier IN THE HOMES. 25 cents per month. 


By mail $3.00 per year. 
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A WORLD POWER 


Che Baldwin piano 
Musical Authorities of the World have the highest regard for the Baldwin Piano 


—=A GOOD NAME== 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Visitors are cordially invited to call at the Pacific Coast Headquarters and Salesrooms. 





THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


1569 VAN NESS AVE., Cor. California St. 
“THEIR WORD—A BOND” 








